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“If you want to learn 
your birds, start with Mr. 
Baker’s guide. Probably 
it will be adequate to end 
with.” - -Boston Traveller. 


You can double or triple the number of birds 
in your garden—whether you live in the city, a 
suburban home, or acountry place! The Audubon 
Guide to Attractine Birds gives you all the infor- 
mation you need —houses, feeding, favorite plants 
of various species, watering, etc.—to make your 
grounds a real bird sanctus ary, and a constant 
source of pleasure all year ’round. ‘Presents 
more information in less space, and all of it more 
readably, than anything of the kind we have 
seen.”’—BALTIMORE SUN. 


THE AUDUBON GUIDE 
TO ATTRACTING BIRDS 


Edited by John H. Baker, Executive Director 
of the National Audubon Scciety. Chapters by 
staff members of the Society. Illustrated. $2.50. 

Dous.epay, Doran. 


Don't be late on 


October 2\|st! 


Dinner’s at 7.30 


There’s a private passage from 


Grand Central Terminal to lead you 
directly to the RoosEvELT, so you 
won't be waylaid by the calls of 
our feathered friends of the New 
York streets. 


DINNER OF THE 
NATIONAL AUDUBON 
SOCIETY 


The Roosevelt 


Madison A e. at 45th St., N.Y. 
BERNAM G. HINES. Managing Director 


Thirty-Seventh Annual Convention 


National Audubon Society 


The National Audubon Society extends a cordial invitation to all members and 
friends to attend its annual convention in New York City, October 17 to 21, 1941. 
Meetings will be held both at Audubon House and the American Museum of Natural 
History. Complete programs are being mailed to all members and subscribers. Out- 


standing features will include: 


® Reports by members of the staff of work accomplished during the past year; outlines 
of plans and programs for the coming season and the annual business meeting. 


® New and beautiful colored motion and still pictures of birds and other wildlife. 


®@ Audubon Nature Camp reunion and buffet supper Friday evening, October 


at Audubon House. 


7th, 


® Two week-end field trips—one on Saturday and Sunday to Cape May, New Jersey, 
and the other on Sunday to Montauk Point, Long Island. 
® Annual convention dinner Tuesday evening, October 21st, at the Hotel Roosevelt. 


Open house will be held at Audubon House during the entire period of the conven- 
tion, where special exhibits of bird paintings will be on display. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY... 1006 Fifth Ave... .New York, N.Y. 


When uriting advertisers, mention Audubon Magazine 
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Photo by Ernest C. Higgins 
HER YOUNG WERE SWIMMING AROUND THE COVE A COUPLE DAYS LATER. 
Probably because of the hatching date’s proximity, the photographer was able to approach 
to within four feet of this nesting Loon on a Maine lake. 
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Symbols of Nature in Art 
By Roger T. Peterson 


YMBOLS, the visible equivalent of 

words, have dominated the lives of 
men since dim, forgotten times, when 
our primitive ancestors, groping for 
expression of half-formed thoughts, 
scratched signs and figures on the walls 
of their caves. Today, many thousands 
of years later, in an age we would like 
to call enlightened, symbols still play a 
large part in shaping our lives. While 
the German nation follows the swastika, 
one of the world’s oldest symbols, down 
the road of conquest, its enemies take 
courage by such reassuring signs as 
‘thumbs up’ or two spread fingers 
representing ‘V’ for Victory. These last 
two simple symbols have probably 
kelped the British morale far more than 
would any amount of wordy argument 
or silver-tongued persuasion. 

We live by symbols and dream by 
them. Psychologists tell us that the 
eight or nine hours we slumber each 
night are spent in continuous dreaming. 
To us it seems as if we have dreamed 

t a short while, seeing a few oddly 

ated visions while in that brief 
ictherland between sleep and wakeful- 

s. What we retain, we are told, 

ly took place in a flash, a thing 
ch always seems incredible in view 
he fact that it usually takes several 
utes to reconstruct our subconscious 
‘ntures at the breakfast table. Many 


mornings our dreams are so evanescent 
that we insist we have forgotten them, 
or that we had no dreams at all—our 
conscious mind rejecting completely the 
subconscious implications of what we 
have conjured up. 

Odd as the things we see in the slum- 
ber world are, they have their meanings 
—but not so simple or cut-and-dried as 
the ten-cent-store ‘dream books’ would 
have us believe. The meaning of a 
symbol varies with the dreamer, and the 
things he associates with it in the back 
of his mind. All our dreaming is not 
done while we are asleep. We do a lot 
of daydreaming too, and are often quite 
unaware of it. A distant whistle of a 
train or a boat, half heard, will start 
far-away thoughts about remote desti- 
nations, shrouded in mystery, where 
anything is possible. 

It has seemed to me that our interest 
in birds actually springs from a symbolic 
source—as does perhaps every major 
interest. Ask a ‘bird fanatic’ why he 
is so keen about birds, and he will 
quickly sidetrack you with a handy set 
of rational reasons (which never seem 
too convincing). He is attracted by 
their colors, or by their songs. He may 
add that birding is a good way to get 
exercise and develop observation. He 
might even say that birds are an im- 
portant cog in the wheels of nature and 
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EXECUTED NEARLY 2500 YEARS AGO. 


Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of A 
The ancient Egyptian portrayals of birds 


were seemingly more accurate than anything done in Europe up to the Eighteenth Century. 


are therefore deserving of study. When 
asked why he chose birds instead of 
insects, plants or some other equally 
important ‘cog, he usually has no 
ready reply. Rarely, he will counter 
quickly and suggest that plants always 
stay in the same place, while birds are 
less certain, move from place to place, 
and are therefore more exciting. There 
is probably a hint of the real answer in 
this last explanation. It seems to be 
the mobility of birds, their apparent 
freedom from earthly ties that appeals 
to many people. I will hazard a guess 
that if a psychoanalyst were to take 
a Rorschach ink-blot test of a cross 
section of our country’s ornithologists, 
he would find some striking and inter- 
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esting group similarities among them 

Bird study is a product of a highly 
civilized world—a world where life is 
becoming increasingly complex, with a 
multitude of laws, restrictions and com- 
munity obligations, as well as inescap- 
able restraints imposed by the household 
in which one has been brought up. The 
bird symbolizes a kind of freedom from 
these restraints; it can go where i! 
wants to, when it wants to. It acts a: 
a vicarious and much-needed release fo 
certain people to whom the burden has 
become irksome but who feel duty 
bound not to throw it off. It is worthy 
of note that in this country the interes‘ 
in birds first started in New Englanc 
where tradition was long established 
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and the restricting influences of civiliza- 
tion were first felt. Frontier communi- 
ties, even though abounding in bird 
life, are the last to know the ornitholo- 
gist, except as an excited visitor. It is 
also significant that bird study is 
adopted as a hobby by so many doctors 

a group of men who always seem 
obliged to bear especially rigid re- 
sponsibilities. 

A canvass of the country’s leading 
ornithologists would reveal that in a 
large percentage of cases their interest 
was aroused in the early teens—or a 
little before—usually between ten and 
twelve. This is often a difficult period 
of adjustment in a boy's life—both at 
home and in school. If they are intro- 
duced to birds at this critical point, an 
emotional response is often struck that 
lasts through life. Birds excite them; 
they enjoy watching them. Later, they 
might try to justify the interest by 
intellectualizing it. Perhaps they might 
even be disillusioned a little when they 
find that birds are not so free as they 
thought, but have ‘territory,’ travel 
almost inflexible paths on migration, 
and are subject to natural laws like 
everything else. I know one amusingly 
honest field man who says he doesn't 
dare read Mrs. Margaret M. Nice’s 
excellent bird-behavior papers for this 
very reason. 

In psychoanalysis, symbols have been 
lefined as “‘representing a suppressed 
lesire, of which the individual is un- 
A more general definition 
fitting other spheres of thought is 
given in the Oxford dictionary: “A 
symbol stands for, represents, or de- 
notes something else—not by exact 
esemblance but by vague suggestion, 
1 by some accidental or conventional 
elation."’ Thought itself, is very de- 
pendent upon symbolism and could 
iardly grow without its aid. In mathe- 
matics, numbers, which in themselves 

ean nothing, become symbols of some- 


conscious.”’ 


thing very definite. Words, too, are a 
highly developed sort of symbolism. 

Symbolism has influenced the art of 
the world from earliest times, and it was 
only natural that the first men to try 
its mystic use turned to natural forms— 
the animals which were part of their 
daily life. So we find figures of Woolly 
Rhinoceros, Bison and other large 
beasts, painted over 30,000 years ago 
by Cro-Magnon man on the walls of 
caves in southern France, where these 
animals have not existed for thousands 
of years. Later, many of the natural 
forms became more stylized and abstract, 
so that their origins can scarcely be 
recognized. There are those studying 
early art forms who will insist that the 
primitive man who wrought these 
pieces intended to introduce no mean- 
ing into his designs but was only striv- 
ing for ornamental effect. It has been 
clearly proved that most of these 
archaic forms do have very definite 
meanings, and their use has often per- 
sisted for many generations, some even 
to this day, for symbols have a way of 
migrating from place to place, even 
though their original meanings might 
undergo a complete metamorphosis. 

Occasionally (but not as often as I 
should) I cross the avenue opposite 
Audubon House and spend a noon hour 
in the great spacious halls of the Metro- 
politan Museum, where the art of the 
world is so richly documented. The 
bewildering array of natural forms that 
crop up in works of art of such different 
civilizations, and at such different 
periods in history have convinced me 
it would be well worth a lifetime of 
research to explore nature symbolism 
further. Much work has already been 
done, but the field would still be 
vastly rewarding. 

In the Hall of Egyptology, where 
stone bas-reliefs and painted friezes 
portray men in their strange ‘frontalis- 
tic’ attitudes (feet to the side, torso 
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EMBLEM OF HAPPINESS. The magpie, dynastic bird of the Manchus, 
was satd to have protected Nurhachu, tic founder of the dynasty. 
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front, head to the side), there are fre- 
quent bird forms—ibises, geese, ducks 
and other large birds, executed so well 
that their specific identity is certain. 
On the whole, these are more accurate 
portrayals of birds than anything that 
was done in Europe up to the Eighteenth 
Century. Many of these bird figures, 
such as the falcon, the vulture and the 
owl, represented certain gods, who, in 
turn, were vested with particular vir- 
tues. 

Like Egyptian art, Chinese art goes 
back an incredibly long time—many 
centuries before the Christian era. From 
the earliest days, the Chinese artist has 
not been satisfied with creating things 
that were merely pleasing to look at, 
but has invested each object with a 
meaning. In his paintings even the 
brush strokes convey their special mes- 
sage. In the lovely kimonas, paneled 
screens, vases and quartz and jade 
figurines, we see fabulous dragons, and 
unicorns. Dragons are especially fre- 
quent and typify a number of things— 
spring, flood, rain, etc. As anemblem, 
the dragon is the lord of all aquatic 
creatures, and we cannot help won- 
dering if the crocodile, or some other 
saurian, were not the original ‘dragon.’ 

As the dragon is chief of all water 
creatures, so the tiger is lord of all the 
animals that live on land. It appears 
on many bronzes and is symbolic of 
military prowess. When painted on the 
wall, it is calculated to scare the demon 
spirits away. 

Everyone is familiar with the four 
principal floral emblems of China, the 
vmbols of the four seasons—the peony 
for spring, the lotus for summer, the 

hrysanthemum for autumn, and the 
vild plum for winter. 

Birds have always been a favorite 
subject with Chinese artists and are 
constantly used as decorative motifs. 
some are mythical creatures, unknown 

» ornithology, like the Phoenix which 


was supposed to live for one hundred 
years, at the end of which it built its 
own funeral pyre and cremated itself. 
A new Phoenix then arose from the 
ashes of the old. Some birds in Chinese 
art are strange non-existent hybrids— 
with the wings of one bird and the tail 
of another. But most of the bird repre- 
sentations are highly accurate as well 
as beautiful in decorative form. Some 
art critics insist that many of the birds 
in oriental prints show much more life 
and vigor than anything ever produced 
by the bird artists of our western 
civilization. 

It is not surprising to learn that in 
the thousands of years that Chinese 
artists have been at work they have 
portrayed a very large proportion of all 
the birds found in China. Some species 
are more frequently used than others, 
and have some special meaning. The 
crane (usually the Manchurian Crane, 
Grus japonicus) is a bird of good omen 
and happiness. The Mandarin Duck, 
which belongs to the same genus as 
our Wood Duck and competes with it 
for the place of the world’s most beauti- 
ful duck, is almost always shown in 
pairs, the brilliant male and the drab 
female representing conjugal felicity. 
I have often wondered whether it were 
not for some similar reason that our 
Wood Duck has been colloquially called 
the ‘Bridal Duck.’ 

The magpie is an emblem of happi- 
ness and was chosen by the Manchus as 
the bird of their dynasty. It was said 
to have played a part in the origin and 
protection of Nurhachu, the legendary 
founder of the Manchurian dynasty. 

The swallow means good luck, 
especially if a pair of them build their 
nest in the eaves of someone's house. 
If the nest is disturbed, ill fortune is 
predicted to follow. 

Owls are seldom seen among Chinese 
art objects; in fact, the only ones I ever 
remember seeing are two very ancient 
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and valuable owl figures owned by Guy 
Emerson, President of the National 
Audubon Society. The symbolism of 
the few owl figures that have been 
discovered at funeral sites is a subject 
of dispute. However, the usual signifi- 
cance of the ow! in Chinese lore is that 
it is an evil bird because it is believed 
that the young birds devour their 
parents. Certain feudal lords and 
emperors used to serve ow] soup to their 
vassals to strengthen their loyalty. The 
princes, in a figurative sense, were both 
father and mother to their subjects, and 
the soup was intended to act as an 
antidote to purge them of all filial 
antagonism and disobedience. 

An analysis of Chinese art and its 
symbolism shows that a large part of it 
has as its principal theme the happiness 
brought about by material prosperity. 
An explanation of this quality so 
characteristic of Chinese art is offered 
by the scholar, W. Percival Yetts, who 
writes: “It is found in the national 
belief, first, that emblems of happy 
import themselves help to confer the 
blessings they represent; and secondly 
that the benefit derived from the good 
things of this world is more tangible 
than problematic bliss beyond the 
grave.” 

It is a far cry from the Orient to 
western Europe, but anyone who is 
familiar with the ancient Norman 
churches in southern England and some 
of the later mediaeval churches can 
hardly fail to notice how often birds 
and animals and other natural-history 
objects are represented among the intri- 
cate carvings. At first it would seem 
that these were mere flights of the 
sculptor’s fancy, but apparently they 
were meant to have moral or religious 
significance. 

The explanation of many of these 
animal carvings can be found in the 
bestiaries, which were the natural- 
history books of the Middle Ages. 
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These antique documents had a wider 
circulation in those days than any other 
book except the Bible. A_ bestiar) 
would usually include thirty or forty 
mammals or birds—many of them real, 
others of a fabulous nature, spawn of 
imaginative minds. The description 
and account of the habits of each anima! 
were illustrated with an illumination 
showing what the creature looked like 
The outstanding thing about the besti- 
aries was that each account gave a 
religious or moral lesson, as pointed out 
to mankind, by the behavior of the 
animal. This is why the churches made 
use of them. It was reasoned that the 
preacher instructed through the ears of 
his flock, while the sculptor gave his 
sermons even more effectively through 
the eyes of the congregation. This re- 
minds us again of the ancient Chinese 
proverb which contends that “‘a picture 
is worth ten thousand words.” 

The birthplace of the bestiaries was 
Alexandria, Egypt, then a center of 
world culture. It has been pointed out 
that a large proportion of the animals 
and birds in these ancient books are 
found in or near Egypt. The first and 
original bestiary, which was called the 
‘Physiologus,’ was written in the Dark 
Ages when natural science, as we con- 
ceive it, was unknown. No one has 
determined who wrote it, and the 
myths and meanings are usually poor 
natural history, which we would have 
to rate as rank anthropomorphism, a: 
best. 

The fox is frequently shown in church 
carving. The bestiaries state that thc 
fox often pretends to be dead, and i 
this way catches unsuspecting fowl. I: 
a similar manner, the devil deceive 
unwary souls who enjoy the wicke 
and corrupt things of life. Sometime 
the fox is represented as preaching in : 
monk's or friar’s costume to geese 0! 
fowl. This is explained as a satirical! 
motif. During the Thirteenth Century 
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Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


THE EAGLE has been given more symbolic attributes than any other animal. 
Here it appears as a religious emblem on a Fifteenth Century French church lectern. 
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the friars effected a great revival of 
religion by mixing with the people at 
the market and elsewhere, and won 
many souls over to religion. But in the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth centuries they 
degenerated until they became a trial to 
the good people of the countryside; in 
fact, they became something like our 
modern tramps. They were disliked by 
the clergy, so when the latter erected 
churches, they would often deride the 
despised friars—depicting them as the 
fox in the friar’s habit. 

In ancient church lore, the pelican 
symbolized Christ’s work of redemption 
and sacrifice, or the resurrection. This 
arose from the old belief that the pelican 
nourished its young with its own blood. 
One version given in the bestiary, writ- 
ten by Epiphanius, Bishop of Constan- 
tia in 1588, is that the mother pelican 
kills her young with the force of her 
love, but the male, arriving three days 
later, and finding them dead, strikes his 
own side and pours his blood upon them, 
thereby bringing them back to life. 

The pelican, as a symbol, is used even 
today. It adorns the state seal of 
Louisiana, and has been adopted as the 
official bird of that state. 

The bestiaries tell us that when the 
eagle grows old and is almost blind, it 
flies straight toward the sun till its 
wings become scorched. Then it plunges 
down into pure water three times. 
When at last it emerges, it is young 
again. This was supposed to symbolize 
the sacrament of baptism, hence the 
figure of the eagle renewing its youth is 
often seen as an ornament on fonts. 

The eagle has probably been given 
more symbolic attributes than any other 
bird or animal on the face of the earth. 
lt has played an important part, not 
‘nly in the development of religious 
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ideas, but also in the development of 
great states. Dr. Francis H. Herrick, in 
his book ‘The American Eagle’ wrote: 
‘In the course of from fifty to sixty 
centuries, the Eagle has symbolized not 
only power, courage and conquest, but 
freedom, independence, magnanimity, 
truth, the soul or its bearer, the Holy 
Spirit and immortality. It has also been 
the messenger of the King of Olympus, 
and the carrier of his thunderbolts, as 
well as the servitor of the sun; but per- 
haps the greatest triumph of the Eagle 
in antiquity was not as the golden 
emblem of the standards of the far- 
flung legions of Rome, but as the bearer 
of the souls of its emperors to Heaven.”’ 

The eagle has been a favorite emblem 
of many nations of the world since very 
early times. The frequent double-headed 
eagles represent a sort of militaristic 
imperialism or extension of empire 
(double sovereignty—looking to the 
East and West). When the Bald Eagle 
was adopted for the seal of the coat of 
arms of the United States of America, 
our forefathers had in mind liberty and 
independence as the virtues to be ex- 
pressed. They were not thinking of 
their own power of expansion, but 
rather their freedom from a threatening 
power. The Bald Eagle was adopted 
as the emblem of the colonies on June 
20, 1782, and was formally launched at 
the inauguration of President Washing- 
ton in 1789. The choice of the Bald 
Eagle seems to most naturalists to be a 
good one, but there have been some 
dissenters. Benjamin Franklin insisted 
that the bird was a coward, fleeing from 
the tiny Kingbird; that it was of bad 
moral character, and got its living dis- 
honestly by robbing the Osprey. It is 
possible that Franklin made _ these 
slighting remarks because, as chairman 
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1N ANTHROPOMORPHIC ANIMAL GOD {left}. This Assyrian alabaster relief, 


searly 3000 years old, shows an eagle-headed winged being, pollinating the Sacred Tree. 
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of the first committee to decide on a seal 
for the United States, his design was 
rejected almost in its entirety. It is 
likely that he felt a little piqued. Dr. 
Herrick, in the introduction of his 
book, gives an excellent defense of the 
Bald Eagle as a symbol of the sover- 
eignty of this nation in reply to Frank- 
lin’s criticism. 

Franklin suggested the Wild Turkey 
as a possible choice of a national bird. 
This suggestion has been occasionally 
revived from time to time, chiefly by 
butchers’ associations and turkey raisers. 

One day, two or three years ago, a 
voice over the phone inquired whether 
the National Audubon Society would be 
interested in a campaign to make the 
Bluebird our national bird instead of 
the Bald Eagle. He contended that the 
eagle was a bird of conquest and, as the 
aggressive spirit was not popular in 
this country these days, it would be a 
good idea to adopt the Bluebird, which 
is a symbol of happiness. Questioning 
him further, I found that he was the 
press agent for a new movie version of 
Maeterlinck’s ‘Bluebird,’ and thought 
it would be a great piece of publicity 
for the film! 

Birds have been chosen as emblems 
by many nations and states. The na- 
tional bird of Guatemala is the Re- 
splendent Trogon or Quetzal. Its bril- 
liant iridescent green plumage, scarlet 
underparts and streaming tail feathers 
a yard long, make it a creature of 
astonishing appearance—if net, as some 
naturalists claim, the most beautiful 
bird in the world, certainly one of the 
most bizarre. The ancient Toltecs, who 
lived in Central America prior to the 
invasion of the Aztecs, identified the 
brilliant green of this gorgeous bird 
with the bright green foliage of tropical 
spring. So the bird became a symbol of 
creation and life. Inevitably they asso- 
ciated the Quetzal with the serpent, a 
symbol of death. The combination of 
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life and death in one figure represented 
divinity. Like other animal gods, 
Quetzalcoatl, ‘the Plumed Serpent,’ 
became an anthropomorphic god. He 
was believed to have a white skin and 
a long black beard. Some tradition had 
it that his beard was made of Quetzal 
plumes. His elaborate head-dress re- 
sembled the jaws of a snake, and from 
the top flowed many long Quetzal 
feathers. Later, when the Aztecs con- 
quered the land and obscured the civil- 
ization of the Toltecs, they adopted 
Quetzalcoatl as their own deity. They 
believed that Quetzalcoatl resided in 
the realm below the surface of the earth 
where dwelt the happy souls, and there 
he bided his time until his return to 
earth. 

When Hernando Cortes reached Mex- 
ico in his ships, the Indians thought 
Quetzalcoatl had returned. It was this 
superstition and reluctance to face cold 
facts that resulted in the easy destruc- 
tion of the Aztec empire by the Span- 
iards. Cortes struck awe into the 
Indians by placing Quetzal feathers in 
his own helmet and the conquest of 
Mexico was soon accomplished. 

When in 1825 Guatemala declared its 
independence from Mexico it took as its 
national symbol the bird that repre- 
sented to its people the best legends of 
their ancient history and the brightest 
suggestion for the future. 

A few short paragraphs can hardly 
do more than touch the fringe of this 
vast subject of symbolism. There are 
intriguing legends about the Harpies 
and other ornithological monstrosities 
of the Greeks, the Red Macaw or ‘Fire 
Bird’ of the Colombian Indians; the 
Thunder Birds (probably woodpeckers 
of the Finns, and a thousand others 
Heraldry, numismatics, philately and 
astrology all abound in natural sym- 
bolism. The field is wide open for any 
student who has the time and interest 
to devote to its fascinating research. 


The Call 
of the Prairie 


By Charles 
and Elizabeth Schwartz 


HERE is no doubt about it. During 

the past year, we have been ob- 
serving the habits of one of our most 
interesting North American birds—the 
Greater Prairie Chicken, Tympanuchus 
cupido americanus. All four seasons 
provided an assortment of interesting 
observations. Most colorful and strik- 
ing of all their activities was the spring 
courtship display, yet the fall revival 
of this performance was perhaps the 
most unique. Winter concentrations 
presented a chance to see the chickens 
in large numbers, while the nesting and 
hatching periods were equally busy for 
birds and observers. Opportunity to 
study these birds came through one of 
us being employed as Field Biologist for 
the Missouri Conservation Commission 
under the Federal Aid to Wildlife 
program, with a specific assignment of 
a state-wide Prairie Chicken manage- 
ment program. 

Although the spring courtship dis- 
play reached its height around the first 
two weeks of April, it began as early as 
February, when the ground was covered 
with snow. At the beginning of this 
period, the large winter flocks of both 
males and females split up into smaller 
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groups of cocks and hens respectively. 
Each morning and evening, males began 
to gather in numbers varying from 5 to 
28 on certain selected spots, known as 
booming grounds—on high ridges of 
the undulating prairie in north-central 
Missouri but on flatter prairie elsewhere 
in the state. The number of birds on a 
specific area was relatively constant 
from day to day, especially at the height 
of the season. Females were scattered 
and difficult to locate. 

Because we were interested in taking 
photographs as well as making ob- 
servations at close range, we placed 
our blinds right in the center of the 
booming grounds. So that we might 
observe activities on different areas, we 
constructed portable blinds consisting 
of a framework of light-weight jointed 
pipes covered with unbleached muslin 
that had been thatched with prairie 
hay. Our miniature haystacks proved 
to be both practical and efficient. 

The elaborate displays of the males 
occurred twice a day—in the morning 
starting about one hour before sunrise, 
and in the evening about two hours 
before sunset and continuing until dusk. 
The morning performance usually 
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COCKS PRECEDED BOOMING BY A RAPID STAMPING OF THE FEET. Indians 
might once have patterned some of their dances after those of the Prairie Chicken. 


proved to be the more reliable and 
interesting. To make that we 
would be on hand for it, we slept out 
on the prairie in our down sleeping 
bags. The birds were so punctual in 
their appearance that we knew we 
could sleep up to the last minute and 
allow just 10 minutes to dress and get 
into the blind before thev arrived. 


sure 


From the peepholes in our blind we 
could see the Prairie Chicken roosters 
walk up to the booming ground talking 
to each other in low clucking sounds. 
Occasionally, however, they flew in 
and the only warning we had of their 
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arrival was a swishing of wind as they 
set their wings and came in around the 
blind. In either case, their arrival was 
accompanied by a series of loud-pitched 
cackles, very much like an indignant 
domestic hen. Each bird seemed t 
have a rather elastic territory which he 
tried to defend from his adjacent neigh- 
bors. When one bird trespassed on 
another's domain, a fight immediately 
ensued. The two birds would rush 
together as if to tear each other apart, 
but, in slapstick comedian fashion, 
would stop very suddenly, come beak to 
beak (in the same manner as fighting 
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domestic cocks), and set up a loud 
cackling. One bird might be a little 
more belligerent and bluff his opponent 
back several steps, or they would see- 
saw back and forth. Usually they soon 
settled down facing each other, but 
still cackling loudly. Occasionally the 
battle was a little more severe, and the 
birds would fly into the air and strike 
each other with their wings and feet, 
or even grab one another with their 
bills. At most, only a few feathers 
were knocked out. We once saw an old 
rooster grab his opponent by the tail 
and hang on as the other bird ran away. 

Interspersed with this fighting ac- 
tivity we witnessed the most striking 
phenomenon of all. A cock would 
start to stamp his feet up and down very 
rapidly for several seconds, making a 
noise like the rapid put-put of a distant 
engine, then distend his primaries, 
raise his tail, spreading it fanwise, and 


erect the pinnae over his lowered head. 
(It is the presence of these pinnae or 
‘ear tufts’ which explains why the 
Prairie Chicken is sometimes called the 
Pinnated Grouse.) We could see the 
apparently well-feathered neck begin 
to distend and an orange-colored swell- 
ing appear on each side. Simultaneously, 
we heard a weird booming noise—a 
boom-booomm-boooommm—produced by the 
air resonating in the orange air sacs. 
These dancing and booming activities 
never ceased to fascinate us and we 
liked to pretend that maybe some of the 
plains Indians had watched such a per- 
formance and patterned some of their 
dances after that of the Prairie Chicken. 
From our blind we could hear the 
booming on other grounds about 
three-quarters of a mile away, and from 
day to day we would move our hay- 
stack blind to check these other areas. 
We heard the booming noise so con- 


MINIATURE HAYSTACK BLINDS WERE EFFICIENT. In their efforts to gain the highest 
point in sight, booming Prairie Chickens fought for a place on top of the photographers’ blind. 
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tinuously that it would sometimes ring 
in our ears throughout the rest of theday. 

If a new bird, either a cock or a hen, 
appeared on the booming ground, the 
first bird to locate the newcomer would 
utter a high-pitched cackle or ‘recogni- 
tion call." Sometimes he would jump 
up and down, flapping his wings and 
making a whooping sound. A friend, 
who visited our blind, described this 
latter bird as saying, ‘Whoopee, looky 
here.’" Should the newcomer be a 
female, all rules of booming-ground 
behavior were broken down. Terri- 
tories were violated and the males 
rushed up and surrounded the hen, 
booming at the same time. She usually 
zigzagged over the area paying very 
little attention to the pursuing males, 
ordinarily stayed only a few 
The number of hens seen 


and 
minutes. 


each morning increased up to the middle 
of the season, decreasing from April on. 
During the presence of the female, 
fighting was forgotten and the booming 


males tried to outdo themselves. The 
orange ‘eyebrows’ of the cocks, which 
are usually not very conspicuous, be- 
came greatly enlarged in the presence of 
the hen and matched the air sacs in 
brilliance. 

Mating occasionally occurred on the 
booming ground and it may be a very 
elaborate affair. A successful male 
would boom continuously before the 
female, and, when accepted, would 
bow down very low before her with 
wings spread out horizontally. Once 
we saw a hen duplicate this bowing 
before the mating occurred, but on all 
other occasions they would merely stop 
and allow the cock to mate after his 
bowing procedure. The majority of 
attempted matings on the booming 
ground were interrupted by other males. 
After the birds left in the morning, we 
frequently saw individual roosters 
booming before a hen off the regular 
booming grounds. In some instances, 
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these areas represented the nesting 
territory of a pair and this was prob- 
ably where most of the mating occurred 

About the middle of April we 
began our search for nests. The first 
was found by a farmer while plow- 
ing. It was in dense bluegrass and 
timothy, located in a natural depression 
There were four eggs, slightly smaller 
than a bantam egg, all light tan with a 
few speckles of brown. The hen had 
apparently just started to lay. In order 
to find more nests, we started out with 
a weighted rope stretched between us, 
hoping it would flush the birds as it 
was dragged over the ground. We 
paced back and forth over areas which 
we thought would certainly have 
chicken nests. During a short rest 
period, we looked into a clump of 
grass we had just covered and caught 
the high light of a hen’s eye. She had 
apparently ducked under our rope and 
had not been in the least bit disturbed. 
This convinced us that our only tech- 
nique could be that of intense search 
of a given territory. 

After several days, we were only 
able to locate about six nests, but the 
farmers’ help brought our total up to 
14. From 8 to 15 eggs were found in 
these nests and all but one hatched 
successfully. This one had been left 
exposed by plowing operations and 
the next time it was visited the eggs 
had been destroyed. The highest den 
sity for any one area was six nests 
per acre. : 

Nesting sites varied considerably 
For the most part they were located 
on well-drained hillsides. Some were 
very well concealed, while other: 
were in open stubble fields wher 
cover was at a minimum. No matte: 
how poorly concealed the nest, it wa 
extremely difficult to find the incubating 
hen, so well was she camouflaged 
On one occasion we practically stepped 
on the bird before she burst from unde: 
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A SIEGE OF OUTSTARING EACH OTHER. Two fighting Prairie Chicken cocks 
might remain in this position for as long as half an hour with little or no activity. 


our feet like a feathered bomb. Quite 
often a male chicken was observed in 
the vicinity of a nest. 

The peak of hatching occurred the 
last of May and first of June in Missouri. 
Later hatchings about July 1 may 
represent a second attempt to nest 
after the first one had been destroyed. 

We were given several clutches of 
eggs that had been plowed up and our 
only resource was to try to raise the 
chicks. Two setting bantam hens were 
borrowed and our experiment began. 


Just a day or two before we thought 


the eggs would hatch, we were obliged 
to make a 300-mile trip to St. Louis and 
were faced with the problem of what 
to do with our eggs. Hens, eggs and 
nests were finally put in the car and 
taken along. On the day of our return, 
the first egg was pipped, and after 


driving 150 miles the little chick had 
hatched and was dry. It was greenish 
yellow with black splotches. The rest 
of the chicks hatched all the way home. 

But our problems had only com- 
menced. The chicks would not eat the 
diet of ordinary domestic chickens. 
They insisted on insects and insects only. 
We made a screened box just a little 
higher than the birds and dumped in a 
miscellaneous assortment of insects, 
which the chicks would pick from the 
top of the cage. Sometimes they would 
peck at small pieces of leaves, but 
anything on the floor of the box was 
usually left alone. The baby chickens 
did not understand bantam language 
and both mothers were helpless. When 
we turned the broods out in the yard, 
it was the hens that followed the chicks, 
instead of the chicks following the hens. 
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HUNTING AND DESTRUCTION OF HABITAT DECIMATED ITS NUMBERS. Most 
states in the Prairie Chicken’s range have now taken steps to preserve this interesting game bird. 


As the chickens grew, the quantity of 
insects we had to produce became as- 
toundingly large. Apparently we could 
not provide enough, because they grzd- 
ually died of starvation. The oldest 
one lived for three weeks but it learned 
to accept bread and milk in addition 
to its insect diet toward the last. An- 
other year we shall be prepared with 
cultures of insects in the form of larvae 
in case some more orphan Prairie 
Chicken eggs are wished upon us. 
During summer months in the field, 
hens were sometimes encountered with 
their broods, although they usually 
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stayed well hidden in the plentiful 
corn fields during the heat of the day. 
There was still some tendency for the 
males to flock and as many as 16 were 
seen together at sunrise and sunset on 
favorite feeding grounds. 

From about the middle of September 
until the arrival of severe cold weather, 
the roosters gathered into larger groups 
of 75 to 100 birds on some of their spring 
booming grounds and revived their spring 
courtship display. This is one of the 
most unique performances of the year 
and one we wouldn’t have missed for 
anything. Last fall we observed the 
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chickens’ morning display for three 
consecutive weeks. Our blind was 
placed in the center of each booming 
ground and we were busier trying to 
watch the hundred birds around us than 
at a three-ring circus. Hens were found 
singly in near-by fields, but none ap- 
peared on the booming grounds. 

There was more fighting among the 
birds but the booming was now con- 
siderably less pronounced. The air 
sacs had changed from deep orange to 
a light peach color, and the sun, just 
topping the horizon, would transform 
the skin sacs into a vivid red. The eye- 
brows were not nearly as prominent as 
in the spring. On cold frosty mornings, 
it was fun to watch the steam come out 
of their mouths as they cackled and 
boomed. 

The chickens always liked to get 
up on the highest point, especially 
when on their fall booming ground. 
Near-by haystacks were over-run with 
chickens and they fought for a place 
on top of our blind. In the spring it 
was common to have one bird at a 
time on our blind, but never four or 
six as in the fall. They would even 
dance and boom on our roof and we 
enjoyed taking turns putting our heads 
next to the thinly thatched muslin and 
let them dance on top of us. 

Short-eared Owls would often fly 
over the booming ground and watch 
the chickens curiously, before contin- 
uing on their way for a breakfast of 
field mice. The appearance of Marsh 
Hawks had a different effect. The 
Prairie Chickens would suddenly become 

ilent, squat down low in the prairie 
‘rass, and almost disappear from view. 
(he hawks, coming singly or in what 
ppeared to be family groups, would 

ve at the chickens like bombers and 

ish them almost in unison. Sometimes 
few were brave enough to run the 
sk of not being observed, but the 
\larsh Hawks would circle the booming 


ground and swoop down upon them 
again. We saw one old veteran strike a 
hawk and pluck several feathers from 
his breast. Although we have seen 
Marsh Hawks dive at Frairie Chickens 
dozens of times, we have never seen 
one attempt to strike or injure a Prairie 
Chicken. Stomach analyses of Marsh 
Hawks in our Prairie Chicken range 
show only rodent contents. Heck- 
ling the birds may be a form of amuse- 
ment for the hawks, but it leads farmers 
to believe that they are taking the 
chickens and it is very difficult to per- 
suade them that this is not the case. 

After being flushed from the booming 
grounds by the Marsh Hawks, the 
chickens returned in about five or ten 
minutes. Interruptions were uncertain, 
though, since the hawks did not come 
at all on some days, while on others 
they annoyed the chickens until they 
finally left the booming ground for 
the day. We did not observe this 
activity during the spring booming. 

As the weather turned colder and the 
winter became more severe, the males 
no longer frequented these booming 
grounds but spent most of their time 
feeding in near-by fields. Flocks in- 
creased in size, and from our snow 
blinds we identified females along with 
the males. During the sunny part of 
the day we could count on finding large 
numbers, up to 260 in one flock, sunning 
on a favorite southern slope between 
periods of feeding. They would also 
spend considerable time in trees, where 
they would vary their diet with buds. 
For roosting places at night, we have 
seen the whole flock light on a hillside, 
some of the birds immediately squatting 
down in the grass or snow, while others 
apparently walked a few steps in 
search of a more suitable bed. They 
seemed to use these roosts for only one 
night, as evidenced by the droppings 
left there, but might use the same field 
during the entire winter. On mornings 
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after a deep snow, the ground would be 
covered with little pot-holes showing 
where the chickens had burst through 
after their night's sleep. 

Need for Prairie Chicken manage- 


“Ment, in this state as well as others, is 


related to the history of the species. 
The original breeding range of the 
Greater Prairie Chicken included an 
area from eastern Texas and Arkansas 
north to lowa and southern Wisconsin 
and east to the Ohio-Pennsylvania line. 
With the breaking of prairie sod in 
this area and extensive cultivation, 
the original habitat was sadly depleted. 
At the same time, promiscuous shooting 
added to their reduction. However, 
along with the destruction of their 
original range, new areas were opened 
in more northern states and grain was 
introduced. The chickens now occupy 
very little of their original range but 
are found for the most part in the newer 
northern areas extending into southern 
Canada. They are not extremely 
numerous in any of this territory and 
their survival is still a problem. 

The Prairie Chicken management 
program in Missouri is still in an 
embryonic stage. Before any complete 
practical program can be inaugurated, 
a great deal of preliminary and basic 
investigation must be carried out. 
Besides the necessary life-history study, 
it is important that we have a knowl- 
edge of what we are dealing with in 
terms of total numbers, distribution, 
density and population status. We have 
been conducting an intensive census 
during the past summer to determine 
this information if possible. The in- 
vestigation has not yet been completed, 
but enough material is available to 
show the general picture in Missouri. 
The birds have made a very large in- 
crease in the last three years and in a 
few places there is an extension of 
range, but generally the increase in 
birds is reflected in an increased density. 
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With reference to distribution and 
range requirements in Missouri, the 
chickens seem to be restricted to the 
medium and low-grade prairie soil types 
that occur in north-central and north- 
eastern and southwestern Missouri. 
In general, the occupied ranges are in 
areas of permanent grassland. Avail- 
abilitv of winter-cultivated domestic 
grains seems to play an important role 
in the species’ range requirements. 
Food-habit studies are also being con- 
ducted to determine other phases of the 
range requirements. 

In Missouri, we believe that all 
conservation relates back to the soil, 
and in most of our program, it is 
necessary to turn to the soil and those 
who till it to obtain our desired results. 
So another part of the management 
program involves the establishment of 
game-management areas and refuges 
which will help in the further protec- 
tion and preservation of the birds. 
With the co6peration of farmers living 
on these areas, practical plans can be 
carried out and annual studies made of 
their success. Many miscellaneous 
measures have already been started on 
some of these areas and recommenda- 
tions made for future years. On2 of 
these involves trapping the birds, and 
removing them from areas of heavy 
concentrations, but an efficient system 
has not yet been worked out. Food 
patches of domestic grain which are 
available in the winter have been 
found to be important. Other recom- 
mended practices, which can be effective 
only through public relations, are to 
avoid promiscuous burning of grasslan: 
in the spring when the birds are be 
ginning their nesting activities, to 
plow around nests so that incubatio 
may continue, to leave certain areas of 
grass unmowed and reasonably grazed 
so that they may serve as roostin: 
grounds at night, and to keep fro: 
killing the young birds during mowins 
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WINTER FLOCKS VARIED THEIR DIET WITH TREE-BUDS, but when the ground 
was bare, the Prairie Chickens fed largely in fields near their booming grounds. 


ctivities. It is also recommended that 
ests not be robbed, since it is almost 
mpossible for farmers to raise the young 
chickens to maturity. 

Further efforts to increase the birds 
ivolve more adequate protection from 
llegal hunting, especially during 
\ugust and early September when 

whole brood may be shot out at 
ne time. The young birds are very 


tame and reluctant to fly until the last 
minute. 

Hunters used to drive out over the 
open fields in wagons and kill each 
young chicken as it got up. Hunting 
for market probably provided the 
greatest kill. In those states that 
allow chicken hunting now, the season 
is limited to late fall or early winter 
when the broods are broken up and 
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THE FIRST OF EIGHT PRECOCIOUS CHICKS. Young Prairie Chickens scramble 
about only an hour after hatching and are soon very adept at catching insects. 


larger concentrations of birds take 
their place. It is not nearly so easy to 
approach a group of more mature birds 
and consequently fewer chickens are 
killed. 

Agricultural practices, like those 
sponsored by the A.A.A., which tend 
to revert unsuitable cropland back to 


permanent grassland, while not planned 
directly for chicken management, pro- 
mote the necessary cover for the birds 
and have helped them to gain their 


present foothold. Under all of these 
conditions, Prairie Chickens are strug- 
gling to maintain themselves and, with 
adequate help, may succeed in over- 
coming the major drawbacks found in 
their present ranges. 
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Most states have realized the plight 
of the Prairie Chicken and have taken 
steps to help in the conservation of 
this interesting bird. Open seasons 
have been reduced or closed and 
management programs, similar to th 
one outlined for Missouri, have al 
most unanimously been set up. Thes« 
birds are greatly appreciated, not onl) 
by bird clubs and nature lovers, but b\ 
others not publicly given to expressin: 
their feelings. In our recent surve\ 
of the Missouri range, we have foun 
that nearly every farmer interviewe: 
has the attitude expressed by one old 
timer when he sheepishly said, 
kinda like to hear ‘em holler in the 


spring.” 


Buzzard Island Sanctuary 
By Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


ANY a broad, slow-moving tidal 

river in the Carolina Low Coun- 
try cuts a liquid swath through history. 
Along their banks flourished that acme 
of cultural civilization which is re- 
membered as the Plantation Era, and 
their very names perpetuate today the 
glory that has passed. Only a few scant 
miles south of where the Ashley and 
the Cooper rivers come together off 
Charleston ‘to form the Atlantic Ocean,’ 
the stately Stono divides James and 
John’s islands from each other. Some 
may wonder at its name, and what it 
means, with something of that thirst 
for knowledge which characterized a 
dusky field hand along its banks, not 
long ago. Sitting with another ‘gul- 
lan’ negro on the deck of a docked 
freight boat, he delivered himself of 
the following: 

“Some uh deseyuh islun’, ribber an’ 
planteshun sho fuh hab funny name,”’ 
he observed, staring reflectively into the 
swirling tide as it gurgled about the 
pilings. 

“Whuh yuh mean, funny name?” 
asked his companion, “‘Whuh t’ing 
round dis place fuh hab ‘um?”’ 

‘Tek dis same ribber,’’ returned the 
other, “‘mekso de buckra fuh call ’um 
stono?”” 

‘“Humph,"’ was the disdainful an- 

wer, “Yuh ain’ know why? De ‘ting 

mple as dat. "E call um so ‘cause ‘e 

nt hab no stone een um, enty?”’ 

Now despite this picturesque ex- 
‘anation and the literal truth that 
‘ones are lacking, the name comes from 

ong-vanished Indian tribe that once 


lived in the region. Many such names 
exist, as witness Kiawah, Santee, 
Wando and others, all harking back 
to other days, but all very much still a 
part and parcel of today. 

Up the Stono from its mouth, 
flanked by the barrier islands of Kiawah 
and Folly, came the Federal gunboats 
in ‘62 and ‘63, in an effort to take 
Charleston on the flank. Along its 
marsh-fringed shore they were greeted 
by the roaring batteries of Pemberton 
and Pinckney which turned them back 
repeatedly, just as the shells of old 
Fort Sumter, standing steadfast in 
Charleston's harbor mouth, repelled 
the frontal attack of the impotent 
ironclads as they vainly strove for 
four years to win past that indomitable 
brick pile on a sandspit. Wars, earth- 
quake, pestilence and hurricane have 
passed over its ever-shifting waters, 
and still they flow with the inexorable 
serenity of time, past marsh and curving 
point; over shell bank and mud flat, 
to that ever-waiting destiny of rivers 

. the open sea. And here, in the very 
center of this ebb and flow of history, 
aloof and solitary amid the marshes of 
the Stono, stands Buzzard Island... 
an Audubon wildlife sanctuary! 

In all the roster of far-flung areas 
which fall into this category, no other 
equals it in background, no other has 
witnessed such stirring times as have 
rolled across its oak and cassena 
thickets. 

But what of it today? Amid. the 
impressive array of Audubon sanctua- 
ries in the South, where does it take its 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 
THE VARIOUS SPECIES SEPARATE THEMSELVES. From the conglomerate mass 
of Buzzard Island herons and egrets, the visitor picks out a Little Blue Heron feeding 
beside the marsh grasses. 
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place and what service to conservation 
does it render? 

The Audubon Society’s interest in 
Buzzard Island dates from 1912, nearly 
a generation ago. Thus, it will be seen 
that its establishment as a sanctuary is 
ancient history in modern conservation! 
One driving impetus impelled authori- 
ties at that time to recognize its value. 
Two years before, the Snowy Egret, 
then at its absolute minimum popula- 
tion, was ‘rediscovered’ in South Caro- 
lina at Heron Island, another marsh 
hammock some five miles to the north- 
ward and close to the shore of James 
Island. The following year (1911) a 
devastating hurricane swept the Low 
Country coast and fear was felt for 
the tenuous colony of Snowies. How- 
ever, in the spring of 1912, the Snowies 
again appeared, not only on Heron 
Island (maintained by the Charleston 
Museum as a sanctuary) but also on 
Buzzard Island. It was evident that 
the remnant of this species, left from 
the slaughter of the plume hunters, 
was trying to re-establish itself, and 
it was up to conservationists to aid 
them. Therefore, the owners of Buz- 
zard Island, a family long honored in 
the Low Country, were interviewed and 
Mr. Raymond Grimball, a son of that 
family, was asked to act as warden that 
season. The few egrets nesting there 
were brought to safety by his constant 
vigilance, and in 1913, the elder Mr. 
Grimball, keenly interested in the birds’ 
future, deeded Buzzard Island to the 
National Audubon Society. 

The success of this sanctuary has been 
steady and sure. Each year its avian 
population has grown until now it is 
about at the saturation point as regards 
ivailable nesting sites. In all these 
years, too, it has never had but the one 
guardian! Wardens may come and go 
elsewhere, but like the unchanging Low 
Country, Raymond Grimball still 
vatches Buzzard Island, and from the 
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plantation home where he lives and 
works, he keeps vigil in 1941 just as he 
did in 1913, and his interest in his avian 
charges continues to increase with 
each season. 

Perhaps you would like to see the 
island and its birds. It is an easy trip 
from Charleston, crossing the Ashley 
River on U. S. Highway 17 and veering 
left at the end of the causeway into the 
Folly Beach Highway. This gains 
James Island by spanning the Inland 
Waterway. About four miles beyond, 
a broad dirt road branches to the right, 
bearing the legend ‘Grimball Road.’ 
This curves gently through flourishing 
crops of cucumbers, cantaloupes and 
beans, where squads of dusky wenches 
wield hoe and rake among the endless 
rows. Raymond Grimball’s gate looms 
ahead, and through it the car comes 
to a stop by his home on the banks of 
the Stono. 

The entire run thus far is between ten 
and eleven miles from Charleston's 
hotels. At the dock waits a neat, 
canoe-type open boat with a powerful 
outboard on the square stern. Farmer- 
warden Grimball, a big, solid man 
whose life on and about the water has 
all but rendered him web-footed and 
fin-fingered, pulls a rope and the motor 
roars to life. The dock drops away, 
the bow rises, then levels off and the 
trim craft speeds swiftly down the 
broad stretch of river. 

For about a mile and a half the easy, 
effortless pace is kept up, then swinging 
suddenly to port, the boat rushes into 
a narrow creek amid the marshes. 
Whirling around bend after bend, all but 
boxing the compass in the serpentine 
windings of the grass-bordered st:eam, 
the motor keeps up its throziy roar 
until shallowing water slows it down 
to an impatient muttering, and finally, 
with a reluctant gasp, it ceases entirely 
and motion is reduced to paddles. There 
before us is Buzzard Island. 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 
AN OSPREY’S WHISTLE DRIFTS DOWN FROM OVERHEAD, as the bird soars 
over the aloof and solitary marshes of Buzzard Island in the Carolina Low Country. 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 
BIG AND WHITE AND A COMPARATIVE NEWCOMER. Buzzard Island has been 
an Audubon sanctuary for nearly a generation, but the American Egret there 
has only recently increased. 
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Photo by Atian D. Cruickshank 


NESTS ARE IN EVERY BUSH, TREE AND CACTUS CLUMP. Breeding Louisiana Herons 
on Buzzard Island run the Snowy Egrets a close second as the most abundant bird. 


It has been before us for some time 
in fact, but so rapid have been the turns 
that the spot of land has shifted from 
right to left to straight ahead and 
behind with bewildering quickness, 
and there has been no time for detailed 
observation. Pushing ahead with some 
difficulty for the last hundred yards, 
the bow grates at last against the oyster 
shells on the point. There is one im- 
portant reason for this successful ar- 
rival—‘the top of the tide.’ At no 
other time can one reach Buzzard 
Island, which is completely surrounded 
by extensive marshes, with soft, boggy 
‘pluff’ mud forming a substantial bar- 
rier. 

Even the entrance creek, with its 
bewildering turns and many dead ends, 
is no help to a stranger for, apparently, 
it never actually reaches the island. 
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Only by knowing the almost untrace- 
able ‘gutter’ which connects the creek 
with the shoreline, can one reach the 
latter dryshod. 

Viewed from the boat or the distant 
river, Buzzard Island is not particularly 
impressive. Its entire extent is little 
more than two acres, and the luxuriant 
vegetation is like that of a hundred 
other marsh hammocks of the Low 
Country. A fringe of live oak and 
cassena (yaupon; I/ex) borders the salt 
marsh, while the interior is heavily 
grown with Spanish bayonet (yucca), 
salt-water myrtle, or high-tide bush 
(Baccharis) and occasional clumps of 
prickly pear cactus (Opuntia). Gnarled 
tooth-ache trees (prickly ash) bristling 
with spikes, do not add to the ease of 
investigation any more than do the 
myriad points of the yucca daggers, 
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but one soon forgets such difficulties. 

Before the boat even reaches the 
island, birds have been in evidence. 
Coming and going between the James 
Island shore, herons and egrets voyage 
constantly. Marsh wrens, clinging 
precariously to swaying stems, bubble 
their ecstatic nuptials a few feet from 
the boat; awkward Clapper Rails flush 
with dangling legs and laboring wings. 
Red-wings and Boat-tailed Grackles 
give their liquid flutes and chatter 
stridently, while the high-pitched 
whistle of an Osprey drifts thinly down 
from overhead. 

All this, however, is but overture. 
As the bow touches the shore, the 
orchestra assumes full tone; as we step 
out, the crescendo crashes into a be- 
wildering climax. Some unheard but 


potent explosion seems to have taken 
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place amid the thickets, for the island 
gives signs of undergoing an eruption, 
which spouts endless streams of vari- 
colored wings into the air. The sky is 
fuil of birds. Outward, as from a hub, 
this feathered host radiates like the 
ragged spokes of a gigantic wheel, 
only to break into a conglomerate mass 
of wheeling, gyrating individuals. As 
the first confusion begins to settle some- 
what, the various species separate 
themselves into the predominant Snow- 
ies, the almost as numerous Louisiana 
Herons, the lesser bands of Little Blues, 
Black-crowned Night and Green Herons, 
with an occasional lumbering Ward's, 
together with heavily flapping Black 
Vultures, whose year-round residence 
on the island is responsible for its name. 
Threading in and out amid all this 
whirling host are big, white forms of a 


AN ENDEMIC PART OF THE SCENERY. The year-round residence of the Black Vulture 
és responsible for the island’s name—a bit of primitive wilderness preserved 
by the National Audubon Society. 


Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 
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comparative newcomer to the sanc- 
tuary. . . American Egrets! 
For the past three seasons, this 


splendid species, the ‘Long White’ 
of the plume days, has appeared in 
increasing numbers on Buzzard Island, 
both as a breeding and roosting resident. 
As a rule, the egret is a cypress swamp 
nester in Carolina and does not take 
kindly to salt-marsh localities except as 
feeding grounds. Conversely, the 
Snowy Egret is a marsh-island nester 
and shuns the cypress. The egret’s 
appearance was, therefore, a surprise 
here, but a most agreeable onc. At 
least one hundred pairs were present in 
the 1940 season, and have increased 
this year. It transpires, then, that 
Buzzard Island is now appropriately 
the home of both those sadly persecuted 
birds that were once so nearly sacrificed 
to the demands of fashion. 

Though the bushes along the shore- 
line are thickly built up with nests, 
one must push through this screen into 
the comparatively open portions of the 
middle of the island in order to see 
the real concentration of these avian 
homes. There, one sees nests every- 
where, in every bush, tree and cactus 
clump, and sometimes on the ground 
itself. Nests with eggs, all of them a 
greenish blue despite variation in size, 
for this color is universal among the 
heron tribe; nests with young, some 
nearly naked and blind, others down- 
covered, still others sprouting feathers. 

Young, able to scramble about, 
simply cover the bushes, and radiate 
underfoot in all directions, peering 
from thickets and cactus beds with 
sharp, beady gaze. Small bushes bend 
under their weight, at times precipi- 
tating a load in squawking confusion 
to the already populous ground. 

Overhead circle and wheel the anx- 
ious adults, a continually shifting 
array of grace and color, some of the 
bolder individuals alighting on perches 
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near-by to utter guttural protest to 
the invasion of their homes. Balancing 
on apparently inadequate twigs, with 
their looping necks and streaming 
plumes, they present a picture of ani- 
mated beauty which makes one feel an 
intruder in a world populated only by 
birds. The din is incessant and any- 
thing but musical, rising and falling in 
unequal cadences of croaks, squawks 
and shrieks. Long files and squadrons 
of the adults mass outside in the marsh, 
alighting there to await the termination 
of this unwelcome visit. 

When Warden Grimball says that 
it is time to leave, we skirt the marsh 
edge once more, gain the boat and push 
it off with the receding tide, down the 
‘gutter’ to the winding creek and start 
the motor. Again we careen around 
the many turns and gain the broad 
reaches of the Stono, sweeping across 
its now golden surface as the sun sinks 
slowly behind the pinelands of John’s 
Island. Buzzard Island sinks astern, 
and we leave that marsh-guarded citadel 
to another night of peace and safety. 

But the memory of it and its teeming 
birds remains as an indelible impression 
of what the National Audubon Society 
has accomplished in its fight to preserve 
such bits of primitive wilderness de- 
spite the bustling civilization of this 
horse-power age. It is a revelation to 
those from far and near, who have 
been so fortunate as to visit it, and 
particularly so to those of the Low 
Country whose eyes have been opened 
to wonders on their very doorsteps. A 
remark by a Charlestonian, whom the 
writer once took to Buzzard Island, i: 
typical. 

‘*To think,”’ said he, ‘‘that I've lived 
all my life right here, and missed tha: 
sight so long. I’m much obliged to th« 
National Audubon Society, and, i 
those birds back there could talk, I'] 
bet they'd say the same.’” No doub: 
they would! 


Corn and Photographer Waiting 
With photographs by John H. Gerard 


Courtesy St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


OR a week the superintendent of the Horseshoe Lake 

Refuge had spread corn in front of the blind to accustom 
the birds to the situation. When the flight season for waterfowl 
was on, it was usually dull and drizzling, or there were no 
birds at all, or both! On the appointed day, photographer 
Gerard crawled into his blind with twenty bushels of grain 
spread out in front of him. Near Cairo, in southern Illinois, 
the scene was ready and waiting for the Canada Geese and 
the day was unusually bright. . 

A long ‘tail’ of corn led out from the main body of 
birds to draw them in, for it was too much to expect the 
geese just to come in and plop down in the center of the 
grain. Corn was so arranged as to pose the birds in an 
interesting formation for pictures, and to allow the sun to 
strike them from the proper angle. Using a wide-angle lens, 
two exposures were made of different ends of the long ‘tail.’ 
These were put together in what is called a ‘paste-up,’ with 
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the above panoramic photograph resulting. The geese were just 
edging up, hesitant about coming in to the bait area too rapidly. 
There were 40,000 of them around the 1500-acre island at the 
time of ‘shooting,’ but it was impossible to photograph the entire 
number, since they did not all come in to the same feeding area. 
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The next step was to show a few of the sentinels and bands 
of feeding birds, with the aid of a telephoto lens. Before he 
was through picturing the geese, Mr. Gerard had used about 
every type of camera equipment, except for the flash, although 
all photographs were taken from the same position. 
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RISING FROM AN ILLINOIS WHEAT FIELD, with all eyes 
on the camera. After eating undisturbed in front of the blind 
for a week, the Canada Geese were surprised to see something 


come out of it. 
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AVE you ever noticed that if you 

want enough to get somewhere, 
you almost always succeed, all in the 
good time called God's? Thus it came to 
pass that, in the ninth year of the Reign 
of Roosevelt the Second, a loud voice 
spoke unto me for the fifth year running, 
and said: 

Arise therefore and get you unto 
the Olympic Peninsula, the northwestern- 
most corner of this land, yea, even into 
the land of Humptulips and Dose- 
wallips and Duckabush and similar 
outlandish place-names, 

And you will get a sight of the last 
primeval wilderness left in the United 
States, and you shall behold Roosevelt 
Elk, and a forest the like of which 
‘gibt’ s nicht.” 

And I answered and said, ‘‘Lord 
knows I oughtn’t.”’ 

But this time I'll take a dare. There- 
fore I girded up my Chrysler and 
gathered my flock, and the whole 
family passed over the Columbia by 
ferry, and over the Chehalesc by bridge, 
and thereafter we were definitely on the 
Olympic Peninsula. It is about the 
size of Connecticut, but you must 
imagine the Nutmeg State dominated 
by a range of eternally snow-clad 
mountains, and covered from timberline 
to tidewater with a dark canopy of 
virgin conifers. 

And what conifers! There are endless 
miles of dark Sitka spruces, pencil-slim, 
ome of them up to 200 feet high, that 
eem to have marched down from the 
‘jords of maritime Alaska. Exquisite 
western hemlocks, tall as the spruces, 
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the king of all the tribe of hemlock, 
spread their ferny gracious foliage, 
giving the forest a peculiarly light and 
airy cool charm, in contrast with the 
dark titanic features of the Douglas 
firs. Douglas fir, second only to the 
sequoias as the most majestic of conifers 
in the world, reaches on the Olympic 
Peninsula a height of 300 feet, and a 
circumference of 25 feet above the butt. 
The serrated spires of Douglas fir stand 
shoulder to shoulder; they have covered 
the peninsula with their compact 
Gothic growth; they look as noble as 
they are somber; they are fertile as they 
are strong; the harvest of their cones is 
scattered in untold millions on the 
ancient forest mold. 

For contrast you have the canoe cedar, 
that same arbor-vitz out of which the 
Northwest Indians carve their totem 
poles, and of whose wood, so durable 
in water, they make their dugouts from 
a single log, capable of carrying forty 
warriors. With its ruddy trunks, com- 
bining tensile strength with fluted 
grace, its flat sprays of softly gleaming 
foliage, this tree runs up to heights of 
175 feet, and wherever it occurs it makes 
you think of something classic and 
lasting. The boles look Doric; the 
foliage ought to adorn a victor’s brow. 

And still the roll call is not finished. 
There are the true firs (we would call 
them balsam in the East), known to 
lumbermen rather poetically by the 
names of amiable fir, noble fir, and 
grand fir. And grand they all are, with 
their clean gleaming boles, their 
pagoda-like whorls of boughs and 
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incense-bearing foliage. And I mustn't 
forget the little yew trees, or the 
Nootka cypress which looks like a 
Christmas tree after it is trimmed; I 
mean that the downsweeping boughs 
look weighted, and the foliage seems 
to drip with streamers of wiry light. 
Indeed the whole forest is made up 
of ‘Christmas trees,’ because these are 
conifers-other-than-pine. The Olympic 
forests are what you imagined virgin 
forests were, when you were a child. 
They are tall as the trees of fairy tale, and 
dense as that. They are set deep, deep 
in ancient moss, damp, feathery sphag- 
num that looks as if it went back to the 
beginning of time. It is hard to believe 
that full sunlight could ever have 
penetrated that dark canopy overhead 
these twice ten thousand years; yet 
somehow twin-flower contrives to grow 
there, delicately perfuming the air. 
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If this is primeval forest, then nothing 
I ever saw before remotely deserves 
the name. Perhaps the aboriginal 
eastern forests looked this way—they 
sound so, in the first-hand accounts of 
Wilson and Audubon and Michaux, 
and in the imagination of Longfellow 
and Fenimore Cooper. But could they 
have been? No such height or girth has 
ever been claimed for any eastern trees, 
nor so dense a timber stand. No such 
rainfall is or was present in the East 
tomake such sheer woody bulk possible. 
Rightly, I think, ecologists proclaim 
this a rain forest, for twelve feet of 
precipitation fall annually on the west- 
ern side of the Olympic mountains 
(the side I visited). 

Never in my life did I think to get 
enough of trees, but this time I did. 
Tearing along the highway at fifty and 
sixty per, we went for hour after hour 
after hour without seeing a single 
house, farm, or clearing. The road 
was a narrow trough at the bot- 
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tom of a layer of planetary vegeta- 
tion too deep, too extensive for the 
mind to grasp. Go look at the 
tallest tree in the East; imagine it 
three times as tall. Imagine that all 
about you are trees like that with their 
crowns interlocking till they shut out 
the sky. Imagine their trunks so close 
together that one cannot see more than 
a few rods into the forest, even though 
there is almost no high undergrowth. 
Imagine this forest going on, across 
bog, over mountains, crowding to the 
banks of rivers, unbroken over a stretch 
of about two hundred thousand acres. 

But you can’t imagine this. We 
couldn't imagine it even when we were 
seeing it. The adults in the party would 
look, after a couple of hours, into each 
other's eyes, searching there to see if 
into the other the same awe had en- 
tered, and it had. The children, usually 
romping and chattering, could not find 
their voices. Sometimes a deep breath 
was drawn, and let out in a sigh—the 
deep sigh of human humility that | 
had never heard given before except by 
people who have thought too long 
about the stars, and the space between 
them. 
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The Olympic mountains themselves 
are not easily visible from the solitary 
highway that encircles the peninsula. 
They are deep in the interior, and 
hidden by forest-crowned, near-by hills. 
They are apt to be veiled, even when 
they might be visible, in rolling cloud 
caps, in trailing mists. They are con- 
sequently there and yet not there. 
You feel their presence, you know it 
by the white icy streams that come 
clattering down through the forest 
wilderness; only a great snow field high 
in the center of the province could 
send down water of that clarity and 
temperature in the dry season, with 
such perpetual and even flow. 
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Photo by William Rush 


CHIEF INHABITANT OF THE OLYMPIC PENINSULA. But the Olympic herd of 
Roosevelt Elk has dwindled to a mere fraction of its former population. 


But sometimes, topping a rise, peering 
up a long valley or through a pass, you 
get glimpses to take the breath, to 
stop the heart for one instant of in- 
credulous joy, of a high-tossed complex 
of peaks, like a leaping of great earth 
waves. And sheerly, purely, fairly, the 
snow-capped summits gleam at you, 
unattainable and lost again at the 
closure of the clouds or the turning of 
the road. Of all mountain ranges in 
the country the Olympics have been 
least often seen, and remain the most 
mysterious. Their forests of alpine fir 


and white pine, mountain hemlock 
and Rocky Mountain juniper and Baker 
cypress (so different in component 
species from the lowland forests) are 
visible only as a far-off dark band of 
green beneath the snow caps; seldom 
does the traveler breathe their spicy air. 

I think I am right in saying that the 
Olympic mountains are the equal in 
height of any others in the country. 
I mean that one sees them from sea 
level, and consequently every inch 
of their 8000 feet is real. Not even 
Pike’s Peak can better this, seen as it is 
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from altitudes of 6000 feet. Mt. Whit- 
ney, seen from the floor of the Owen's 
Valley, is actually a greater rise. But 
it doesn’t look it. There is no mountain 
view in America as superb as a back- 
ward look at the Olympics when your 
ferry stands off for Vancouver Island, 
and you gaze across the straits of Juan 
de Fuca at the congested might of the 
Olympics, with their feet in forest and 
their heads in the clouds. Just so they 
were sighted for the first time by a 
white man, when roving Juan Perez, 
the Spanish sea-captain, beheld them 
in 1774. 
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I didn’t leave the peninsula without 
meeting the Chief Inhabitant, the 
Roosevelt Elk named for Theodore 
Roosevelt, the only president of the 
United States who was a naturalist, and 
who in 1909 proclaimed 620,000 acres 
in the mountainous center of the pen- 
insula to be a National Monument, 
causing thereby the enemies of con- 
servation, as he said, to “‘turn hand- 
springs of rage."’ Every naturalist who 
thinks of the Olympic Peninsula thinks 
of the Roosevelt Elk. It is known to 
have fallen to a mere fraction of its 
former population. Nelson estimated 
the Olympic herds at 7000 head in 1919, 
but in 1941 the official Olympic folder 
of the Park Service put the count at 
“over 3000°" (presumed to mean under 
4000). 

So that I imagined that only by the 
rarest of good fortune, upon deep 
penetration into the forest, would I 
see a flash of a kingly member of the 
Cervida, that would toss its nervous 
antlers, stamp with an imperious hoof, 
leap into the air, and then disappear 
with a crashing of branches. 

Imagine my astonishment to have 
the road blocked by a herd as tame as 
sheep—to be allowed by a full-grown 
buck, strong enough to toss me into 
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the top of a young fir, or knock my 
front ribs through my back ones, to 
feel the velvety tines, to pat the sad 
and noble snoot, and feed it wintergreen 
lozenges out of my hand. Presently 
the herd was shepherded (elkherded I 
suppose I should say) off the road by a 
forest ranger who shot at them—not 
blank charges, but mustard shot in their 
rumps. They minded it to the extent 
that a donkey deigns to notice a child's 
switch. The noise seemed to bother 
them more than the shot. 

Hippity hoppity 

Goes the wapiti 

So sang my children, two of whom 
have for their hobby the Cervida of the 
world, and can talk ‘ar more glibly 
than their father about Samburs and 
Irish Elk and such. They were insistent, 
for instance, that our Moose is a true 
Elk, while our ‘Elk’ is a Wapiti, not 
too far from the Red Deer of Europe, to 
which ‘Bambi’ belonged. 

It is a good indication, readers of 
AupuBon Macazine will be glad to 
note, that the two books produced in 
this generation which seem destined to 
become that most lasting form of lit- 
erature, children’s classics, are ‘Bambi’ 
and ‘The Yearling.’ The one is fantasy, 
the other realism, but both concern 
deer, and both are instinct with the 
spirit of conservation, the understanding 
of animal life. 

By nature the human child is quick 
and loyal in his sympathy for animals. 
It is possible, however, to train this 
out of him, by giving him a gun and 
teaching him to kill with it. There is a 
proposal on foot in this country to 
grant hunting licenses to children, giv- 
ing them the right to snipe at ‘small 
game.’ The motive, of course, is more 
licenses, and bigger salaries for ‘con- 
servation’ departments. The National 
Audubon Society is opposed to grant- 
ing even limited hunting licenses to 
children. 


Let’s Be More Militant! 


By Kenneth D. Morrison 


ILITANCY can be overdone. But 
it can be underdone, too. 

There is a quantity of evidence avail- 
able to indicate that bird enthusiasts 
are not sufficiently articulate when it 
comes to counteracting the propaganda 
of those who persecute certain species 
of birds for a variety of selfish reasons. 

John Doakes, ornithologist, has no 
difficulty in describing in glowing terms 
the graceful flight of a Rough-legged 
Hawk, but when it comes to expressing 
himself against the destruction of these 
same birds, he is strangely silent. 

A Minneapolis newspaper published a 
front-page photograph that caused con- 
siderable consternation among local 
bird lovers. It showed a woman proudly 
displaying a Broad-winged Hawk that 
she had shot as it flew over her back- 
vard. The accompanying story couldn't 
have been more laudatory if, single- 
handed, our ‘heroine’ had repulsed an 
enemy air attack on the city. 

A great many people expressed their 
intention to ‘‘do something about it."’ 
I suggested that they write to the editor 
of the offending paper, protesting 
against the publication of such mislead- 
ing stories. Everyone I talked to agreed 
that that was the thing to do. 

But only one letter was written. If 
that editor received only half a dozen 
protesting letters, he would be apt to 
think twice before publishing similar 
articles in the future. 
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It was cormorant time—that brief 
period in the spring when bird students 


get such a thrill paying their respects to 
these bizarre birds as they pass through 
to the north country. Right in the 
midst of the annual spring migration, 
an article with a blaring two-column 
headline appeared in one of our local 
papers. It commended the slaughter of 
cormorants that was being undertaken 
by some local hunters in marshes near 
the city. The article was written by 
the paper's outdoor editor, and was 
particularly obnoxious because it stated 
that although the birds are protected 
by Federal law, the law is not enforced 
—in effect, extending an open invitation 
to the paper’s 240,000 subscribers to 
violate all laws that are not enforced. 

Here was a challenge that should have 
been answered by every conservationist 
in the locality. Upon my return to 
town after the incident, I discovered 
that not a single voice had been raised 
in public protest! No doubt there was 
a lot of talk. But no one did anything 
effective. 

This may impress you as proving that 
only Minnesota needs an injection of 
conservation-consciousness. Yet na- 
tional conservation leaders will tell you 
that Minnesota is one of the leading 
states in the progressiveness and en- 
lightenment of its conservation at- 
titude. 

The answer may be that all of us need 
to take a little more time off from our 
field observations or laboratory studies 
to devote to being militant conserva- 
tionists. Unless we do, by 1960 there 
may not be as much to be militant about. 

I had thought of suggesting that a 
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Photo by Eliot Porter 


WHEN THE SLAUGHTER OF CORMORANTS IS COMMENDED, such pictures as this 
might pass from the American scene, unless we become more militant conservationists. 


group of AupuBON MaGazine readers 
in each state be designated as a con- 
servation committee to keep tab on the 
‘fifth column’ in the conservation field. 
But on second thought, why limit it to 
committees? We are thousands strong! 
There are many things we can do. 
Writing letters is only one of them 
but it is an important one. We can't 
count on newspaper editors, who help 
mold public opinion, sympathizing 
with our viewpoint if we don’t let them 
know what that viewpoint is. Any 
editor will tell you that if he receives 
half a dozen letters on a single subject, 
he is tremendously impressed, because 
it is probable that for each letter writer 
there are hundreds of others, feeling 
the same way, who do not bother to 
express themselves. 

Most bird-protective legislation has 
had to be pushed through without 
much active support from bird lovers. 
Anywhere you turn in Minnesota you 
can find someone who will loudly 
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lament the fact that Minnesota statutes 
don’t give a whit of protection to any 
of the predatory birds. Yet state 
legislators who have sponsored remedial 
legislation tell me that there is no 
effective expression of this sentiment at 
the time when it could accomplish 
something. 

The ‘let George do it’ virus seems to 
have seriously paralyzed conservation- 
ists. One of the aims of the National 
Audubon Society is to stimulate action 
to preserve and protect wild birds and 
mammals. If such stimulation is to 
be productive, it will not result from 
the mere statement of such aim in the 
By-laws of the society and in AUDUBON 
Macazine, but rather because each 
member of the organization is alert to 
put in an authoritative word wherever 
he can, to the end that more effective 
bird and mammal protection shall be- 
come a reality rather than a subject of 
wistful palaver whenever conservation- 
ists gather. 


n- 


| egiteley falling from the elms on 
Fifth Avenue, grackles gathering in 
lack clouds, starting off as one bird 
as if definitely bent on migration, only 
to come gabbling back again, tell even 
the confirmed New Yorker that fall has 
come, just as much as do new plays on 
Broadway and foxes on the office girls’ 
shoulders. But here at Audubon House 
the turn of the year means that the 
hunting season is on again, and that 
the Federal government and the forty- 
eight states have promulgated new 
regulations. Those regulations should 
be of interest to everyone interested in 
wildlife from any standpoint, to the 
amateur ornithologist no less than the 
farm boy and the business man who is a 
sportsman in his leisure hours. 

The National Audubon Society does 
not oppose legal hunting; it does oppose 
unwise laws; it believes in plugging 
loopholes in ill-framed legislation, and 
in seeing that dead laws (outdated 
regulations no longer attuned to facts) 
are buried and replaced. Hunting 
regulations in this country are generally 
compromises (like most legislation 
achieved under representative govern- 
ment) but even if they weren't, they 
would still never be perfect. For we 
ive a rather unique situation in this 
yuntry: we and Canada are, with 
inor exceptions, the only countries 
here the government undertakes to 
ovide sport at a nominal! fee for a 
nority of the population. In most 
her countries, if you don’t own the 
d where you want to shoot, you 

the owner for the pheasants, the 


She 


deer, or whatever you may bag on his 
land, or you shoot at his invitation, 
as his guest. Here you pay for nothing 
but your license, which by no means 
equals the value of the game or the 
cost of its maintenance. 

As long as that system continues, it 
will indicate that there still is wild 
game in America, as contrasted with 
situations existing in many European 
countries where game can only be had 
by raising a crop of it on private shoot- 
ing preserves, and selling the crop as a 
commercial transaction. Our system 
is based on the legal’fact that game is a 
national heritage, an asset belonging to 
the people; therefore, not only hunters 
but non-hunters are fully entitled to a 
voice in the game regulations. 

That’s why the National Audubon 
Society scans the hunting regulations 
with an eye not a priori hostile, not 
prejudiced, but watchful. When we 
take issue with the annual regulations, 
we do so by the traditional right of a 
democratic people to be outspoken, to 
air opinion, to shape government by 
free expression. 

Sniping the Snipe 

Lipman regulations for the 

fall shooting season were an- 
nounced by the Department of Interior 
on August 21. They can be read in 
detail in any sporting magazine, so 
that here we would only point out some 
of the more important changes from 
last year. For one thing, the bird that 
sportsmen call Jack Snipe and that 
ornithologists know as Wilson's Snipe, 
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is now on the closed season list, com- 
pared with a 60-day season last year. 
This drastic change is due not only to 
but to that same 
straitening of environmental c rcum- 
stances that is affecting the vast major- 
ity of shore birds and waders—loss of 
the habitat in which they 
breed and feed, through drainage and 
expansion of agriculture. 

likelihood that 
will be 


heavy shooting 


swamp 


Indeed, there is a 
American crop production 
greatly increased for the first time in 
twenty years or more, due to North 
America’s becoming the granary, dairy 
and larder of Democracy, as well as its 
arsenal 
inces especially, there is a possibility 
that a war boom will again raise havoc 
with the breeding habitat of the marsh 
birds, that we face a distinct decline 
in this class of fowl; we had better, all 
of us, prepare mentally for the likeli- 
hood of change. Sportsmen must accept 
corresponding changes in the regula- 
tions; naturalists must help the legisla- 
tion toward wise changes, oppose harm- 
ful legislation, be gadflies on 
out-of-date regulations allowed to per- 
sist beyond their day. One way you 
can do this is to continue adequate 
support of the National Audubon 
Society, or your local Audubon Society. 
doing some 
guessing or 


In the prairie states and prov- 


and 


You also assist by 
scientific checking 


gathering impressions) of actual marsh- 


can 
not 


bird numbers 


‘Accidents’ to Wood Duck 
HIS year the Wood Duck, which 


has been on the closed season list 
for many years, may legally appear one 
a day, in a sportsman’s bag, throughout 
the duck season, if taken in any Atlantic 
seaboard state from Pennsylvania to 
Georgia inclusive (and excluding New 
Jersey), in any Gulf state except Florida, 
and in Tennessee and Arkansas. The 
reason given by Secretary Ickes for this 
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change in the regulations is that hunters 
who have accidentally shot a Wood 
Duck might as well be allowed to 
retrieve the bird instead of permitting 
it to float away, as they otherwise 
would, for fear of being caught with 
forbidden game in their bags. 

How the accidental nature of the 
shot is to be proved, we can't say; 
perhaps it is implied that once a day is 
an accident, but twice is deliberate 
intent. The logic of this is hard to 
follow. If a man can't tell, till he has 
his bird in hand, a Wood Duck from 
a Mallard or a Pintail he will make 
the same mistake innumerable times. 
He is either too ignorant of ducks to be 
allowed to shoot, or he is shooting at 
a firing range so distant that he is no 
real sportsman; he is far too likely 
simply to wound anything he hits, 
without killing it squarely. 

It seems to us that this regulation 
makes a distinct and dangerous breach 
in the force of the law, for it introduces 
a new and elastic concept, that of 
‘accident.’ ‘Accidentally’ many hunters 
in the deer season shoot does and fawns. 
Arguing from the analogy of the new 
Wood Duck concession, these hunters 
might well be allowed to retrieve some 
of these ‘accidental’ kills. Arguing 
from the possibility that a man may 
make one mistake a day, why not two 
mistakes? 

Further, why are the hunters of only 
certain states allowed an accidental 
Wood Duck in their bags? Pennsyl- 
vania, for instance, and not New 
Jersey? An accident, if it is going to 
be legally allowed, is an accident 
everywhere, is it not? The answer that 
Wood Duck are more plentiful in certain 
states really vitiates the whole ‘acci- 
dent’ argument. It might be hard to 
escape the impression that the pressure 
boys won't wait for Wood Duck any 
longer, and that they have been ap- 
peased, by a verbal quibble. We are 
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1 NATIONAL HERITAGE BELONGING TO THE PEOPLE. When the National Audubon 
Society took issue with the hunting regulations this year, it did so by traditional right. 


happy to doff our hats to Michigan, 
however; regardless of Federal laws, 
nd although it is a state in which 
Wood Duck has shown a substantial 
ncrease, Michigan has maintained the 
losed season on this jewel of the 
lnatida. 

And returning specifically to the 
YVood Duck, we have in that bird a 
ery special sort of case. For not only 
; the Wood Duck one of the most 
eautiful of all waterfowl, but it is one 
vith peculiarly trusting habits and 


accessible habitat. A distinct amount 
of skill, no little experience, and often 
special equipment in the way of boats 
and blinds are necessary to the successful 
shooting of wary ducks that raft far 
out in open water. But the Wood Duck 
is commonly an inhabitant of the old- 
fashioned country millpond, the forest 
stream and the woodland pool. Any 
farm boy with a blunderbuss can hit a 
Wood Duck. We believe that it should 
remain on the closed season list in 
unequivocal terms. 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 
CLOSED SEASON. Wilson’s Snipe will have complete and sorely needed protection this yea 
compared with the 60-day barrage they have been made to weather in the past. 
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Woodcock Still on Toast 


HERE will be no reduction in the 

15-day open season on Woodcock, 
although the census of the birds would 
seem to have called for a closed season. 
Ruddy Duck and Canvas-back have been 
removed from the special bag-limit 
restriction of not more than three in 
the aggregate daily of these species, 
together with Redheads and Buffle- 
heads. The government believes from its 
inventories that the come-back of Rud- 
dies and Canvas-backs permits their 
being treated on thesame basis as Pintail 
and Mallard. We disagree. 

But there are reductions in the new 
regulations, too. The Mourning Dove 
season, in recognition of a sharp decline, 
has been scaled down from 75 to 42 
days, and in Arizona White-winged 
Doves will have a season of 15 days 
instead of 30, while in Texas it is down 
to a 10-day period. We advocated a 
closed season in Arizona. And only 


3 geese a week of any kind will be 


allowed at those great killing pens, 
Mattamuskeet Lake, N. C., Tule Lake, 
Calif., and Horseshoe Lake, Ill. The 
influx of hunters has been so:heavy at 
those famous ducking grounds, and 
the kill so withering, that no lesser 
measures would have sufficed. 


Dr. Sutton Joins Us 


EGINNING with our November- 
December issue, we are glad to be 
able to tell you, we shall open a new 
department or column in this magazine. 
[t will be conducted by Dr. George 
Miksch Sutton, the distinguished or- 
nithologist and bird artist of Cornell 
University, who will be added to our 
permanent staff of contributing editors. 
His column will be concerned with art 
the art of illustrating natural science. 
As this was the lifework and purpose of 
John James Audubon, it seems pe- 
culiarly fitting that AupuBoN Maca- 
zINE should carry a special department 


devoted to the art that he raised to a 
science, and the science that he touched 
with the magic fingers of art. 

We all know how unsatisfactory to a 
naturalist is the average artist’s repre- 
sentation of a bird or a tree, where no 
success in composition or color or 
haunting impressionism can atone for 
the fact that the artist does not under- 
stand the anatomy, the characteristics, 
the motions or emotions of the non- 
human life that he is painting. We 
know, too, how lifeless, how far from 
natural, are purely diagrammatic if 
strictly scientific illustrations of nature. 
We demand, ever since John James first 
showed how to do it, that nature 
illustration should be at once accurate 
and beautiful, studied and freehand. 
Dr. Sutton is, we believe, one of the 
three greatest exponents of this art now 
living in America (we have one of the 
remaining two already on our staff) 
and he is, in addition, one of the best- 
loved men in the teaching profession of 
the natural sciences. 

Dr. Sutton was born in Nebraska, 
forty-three years ago, was educated in 
Texas (so that he has nostalgic feelings 
about Road-runners in West Virginia), 
and took his Ph.D. at Cornell, where he 
has been curator of birds since 1932. 
His first scientific explorations took 
him to the Arctic and Subarctic—Labra- 
dor, Saskatchewan, and the Hudson's 
Bay country—and it was then that he 
made, in his early thirties, two or- 
nithological discoveries of a sort des- 
tined to grow ever rarer. For he found 
the nests and eggs of the Blue Goose 
and Harris's Sparrow, which had re- 
mained unknown after a hundred and 
fifty years of natural-history exploration 
in the American Arctic. 

Then, always painting as well as 
collecting and observing, Dr. Sutton 
turned south—first to our southern 
states for Ivory-bills, and latterly to 
Mexico after such crossword puzzle fow] 
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HIS COLUMN WILL BE CONCERNED WITH ART. Starting with the next issue, artist- 
ornithologist George M. Sutton will become one of Audubon Magazine's contributing editors. 


Have 
you seen the gorgeous illustrations in 
Todd's ‘Birds of Western Pennsylvania’? 
They are Dr. Sutton’s work. He did 
the splendid plates for Bailey's ‘Birds 
of Florida,’ and furnished bird illus- 
trations for Roberts’ “Birds of Minne- 
Allen's ‘American Bird 
Biographies’ and ‘Golden Plover and 
Other Birds.’ In addition to that, he 
has illustrated some charming books of 
his own, notably ‘Eskimo Year’ and 
‘Birds of the Wilderness.’ 


as anis, trogons, and tinamous. 


sota,’ and 


Bob Allen’s Back! 


N THE last day of August, Bob 
Allen arrived at Audubon House 
from ten months in Florida, his pockets 
stuffed with notes, his baggage laden 
with specimens, tanned as only life in a 
boat can tan you, and with the look 
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that you always see in the back of a 
naturalist’s eyes, after he has been in 
the field, of having seen things that he 
can't begin to tell about yet. 

Of course he had plenty to relate, too, 
after playing a hide-and-seek detective 
game with that illusive bird the Roseate 
Spoonbill, or ‘Pink Curlew,’ through 
the ten thousand isles and the ten 
thousand winding miles of mangrove- 
bordered creeks of tropical Florida. 
In the good ship Croc he has gained a 
knowledge of that land that is lost in a 
world of water, the extreme southwest 
coast of Florida, which not even the 
native ‘crackers’ could better, and he 
talks familiarly of place names like 
Alligator Cove, Auger Hole, Demijohn 
Key, Shark Bight, Charley Creek and 
Rabbit Key Grasses. 

Bob told tales that would be tall, if 
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they weren't of Florida—of the cotton- 
mouth or water moccasin that a laconic 
woman killed right beside his foot; of 
picking oysters off the trees and eating 
them raw for lunch; of mosquitoes that 
are mosquitoes no longer but a natural 
force to be reckoned with like fire, 
flood, and high wind; of lonely keys, 
once inhabited, where coconuts lie 
on the strand, and Australian pines or 
casuarinas whistle in the wind that 
high, light, lonely sound so different 
from the surge of our northern true pines. 
Where lizards scuttling in the empty 
cisterns accentuate the departure of man, 
and the taking over of his habitation 
by the sprawling sea-grapes with their 
great leathery leaves. 

And best of all were his pictures of 
the birds, the marvelous aquatic bird 
life of Florida. The ibises and herons 
and egrets, the ducks and plovers and 
turnstones, inhabit a world that is 
made up of sky and water, but only the 
semblances of land are there. For you 
drop anchor in the channel—and find 
vourself settled on mud. What is land 
at low tide is water at high; what looks 
like a wooded key may be nothing but 
mangrove or cypress, standing deep in 
water; what is called beach is often 
beach to no hinterland, a facade with- 
out a habitation behind it. Indeed, as 
soon as you begin to approach anything 
in that part of Florida, it is likely to 
turn into something else. And it is 
this shifting, intricate and eery segment 
of the planet's surface, where the media 
of existence are gaseous or aqueous but 
seldom solid that the Roseate Spoonbills 
shvly inhabit. 


Sleuthing the Spoonbill 


I YOU read this report regularly you 

know how things stand with the 
Pinks that have been hunted down by 
the plumers for the millinery trade, by 
thie natives for food, by hunters with 
itching trigger fingers, who cannot 
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resist so bright and shining a mark. 
The law is on our side now—though 
our wardens have to be the ones to see 
that it is enforced. But the laws of 
man and the laws of nature are not 
identical, and bit by bit the Spoonbills 
have lost ground in Florida, even under 
protection. Where birds like the great 
Wood Ibis, or the exquisite White Ibis, 
have held their own or better, and the 
once threatened egrets are coming back 
in fine style, the Roseate Spoonbill, 
beautiful as a winy Florida sunrise, 
absurd as a plate-lipped negress, stately 
as the Gaekwar of Baroda and shy as 
one of the fugitives of old-time Cape 
Sable, has lost ground. Steadily, mys- 
teriously, it has seemed determined to 
go the way of the Flamingo in Florida. 

So it wasn't just a case of adequate 
warden service. There wasn't a simple, 
violent, physical crisis to be met by 
simple physical means (violent if need 
be). You couldn't even throw a pro- 
tective cordon around this endangered 
and marvelous creature, for Spoonbills 
are restless birds, forever wandering 
from place to place, able to take flight 
at any whim or alarm and settle down 
elsewhere. That might mean an hour's 
flight to them, but a day’s trip by motor 
boat—providing that you knew where 
they had gone and the shortest way of 
getting there, and providing they 
hadn't left before you got there. Those, 
at least, were obvious, environmental 
calamities affecting some Spoonbills 
under Allen’s eyes. But they couldn't 
be the real reason why for years their 
better days were going, and their bad 
times were here. 

Bob went south to find out. He sus- 
pected something agley with Spoonbill 
food or feeding grounds. But what do 
Pinks eat? The best ornithologists were 
vague. And where did they feed? The 
oldest inhabitants couldn't tell him. 

Finding out has been like trying to 
find where and what a man eats who is 
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loose in Greater New York, and dines 
in a different restaurant every day, at an 
hour when nobody is about, and in a 
private dining room. For what Bob has 
discovered is that Spoonbiils feed on 
the mud flats exposed at low tide, or in 
low water, and usually at the lower of 
the two ebbs of each twenty-four hours. 
Much of the time this is after dark, 
during the summer months. And a 
Florida channel by day is treacherous 
as a mud road to a car, and as crooked 
as a drunken snake; it is about as clear 
and simple and safe as the labyrinth of 
King Minos of Crete, with the Mino- 
taur wandering about in it. 


Take a Bow, Bob 


ELL, Bob's back now—with his 
story. He gleaned it in Texas, 
where the Pinks are doing fairly well, 
and in Florida where they have been on 
the decline. He has pieced it together 
after taking hundreds and hundreds of 
specimens of the small fry that live 
where Spoonbills feed. After more than 
twenty months of concentrated work, 
a little of it laboratory and museum 
and library work in New York, most 
of it field work, done under all con- 
ditions—in the big freezes, the storms 
and northers of two exceptionally bad 
winters when the wind piled the Gulf 
of Mexico into the glades, and storm 
warnings flew all along the coast; in 
the doldrums of summer, when the 
mercury climbs to 100° F., early in the 
day, and stays there, and the sun is 
just a glaring smudge behind the grey 
pall of humid heat, and mosquitoes 
flay a man alive. He has bucked all 
sorts of problems for which a scientist 
gets no training in college—boats with 
engines stubborn and cussed as army 
mules, mud, monotonous food, lone- 
liness—he took all the raps. But he 
got what he went after. 
And the results? Sorry, but we'll 
all have to wait. He'll tell us as soon 
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as he can get his report written up. 
It will be published as a special Audu- 
bon monograph. From the first, we've 
told you about the Spoonbill project in 
great detail—disproportionate perhaps 
in view of the far-flung interests of 
the National Audubon Society in all 
sorts of wildlife. But we have always 
believed that the members of the Society 
have wished something more done with 
their money than the production of a 
membership magazine, or even the 
maintenance of sanctuaries with their 
uniformed wardens and patrol boats. 
We believe that you look to us to 
perform a scientific and thorough job of 
special field work, as the needs of some 
endangered species dictate. Bob Ailen 
went south to do just that. To find out— 
what exactly is the problem? And— 
is it humanly, practically, feasible to 
solve it? He did it under conditions 
which very few people, no matter how 
physically husky, or how mentally 
gifted and trained, would have accepted 
and stuck out. Does your Director 
not speak for all of us when he says 
“Thank you, Mr. Allen. Well done!’’? 


Friends Understand 


AND speaking of money (you remem- 

ber that we were, in the last para- 
graph?), we of Audubon House have 
long wanted to explain something to 
the membership and to our friends 
everywhere. We have set ourselves to 
do a job that can only be done if the 
members make it possible. It’s a big 
job, you'll admit, if you'll think it 
over: the Audubon Junior Clubs and 
the literature we furnish them, the 
Audubon nature camps, the sanctuaries 
from Maine to Florida and Texas, and 
their wardens, the production of this 
magazine and of a host of special educa- 
tional publications, and the special 
fights we carry on along every legisla- 
tive, commercial and popular front, for 
imperiled species. Our income from 


— 


Photo by Olin S. Pettingill, Jr 


NO LENIENCY DECREED FOR WOODCOCK. Although a census of the birds would seem 
to have called for a closed season, they may be shot during a 15-day period. 


membership dues and from investments 
only begins to cover the cost of what 
we are committed to accomplish. 

In particular, our membership dues, 
which are given in the very finest and 
mOst unstinting spirit, are incapable of 
tretching around the maintenance of 

e sanctuaries. Yet of all activities of 
he National Audubon Society the 
inctuaries are most widely known. 

hey are approved and admired by 

»ple all over the country, all over the 

orld, who are not members, who 

ntribute only their moral support to 
is enterprise. Were we to do what is, 
1m a business point of view, the only 
fe thing, and abandon the sanctuaries 
beyond our assured means, we would 


lose the approval of practically the 
entire membership as well as the country 
at large, and the friends of conservation 


all over the world. We would lose our 
own self-respect. And incidentally, 
we would soon lose the sanctuary birds. 
You would lose them. America would 
lose them. 

That’s why we ask you for special 
support for the sanctuaries. To give 
support to the sanctuaries, one need 
not be a regular member of the National 
Audubon Society. Many of those who 
give to the sanctuaries are non-members, 
to whom the sanctuaries appeal more 
than anything else we do. We take it, 
therefore, that no member of the Society 
feels it as an imposition to be asked to 
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Drawing by Roger T. Peterson 

WILL THOUGHTLESSNESS EXTERMINATE THEM? The Naticnal Audubcn 

Society, alert to the precarious position of the Everglade Kite, has distributed circulars 

to sportsmen hunting in the kite’s restricted Florida range pleading with them to save 
this graceful and defenseless bird for future generations. 
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give a special sum to the sanctuary fund. 
We recognize, of course, that many of 
our friends have already done their 
utmost when they have become mem- 
bers; and when these people do not 
respond to a special appeal, we know 
it cannot be for lack of loyal enthusiasm. 
We believe that when we turn first of 
all to our membership for more help, 
the membership understands that we 
come to them as our tried and trusted 
friends, whom we would much rather 
ask than strangers. 


Afield with the Experts 


AVE you looked over the pros- 

pectuses for the Audubon Wildlife 
Tours? Whether your vacation is in fall, 
winter, or spring, there will be a trip 
for you to join, if it’s birds you want 
to see, with a bird-wise expert to lead 
you to them. Down in the balmy Low 
Country, Alexander Sprunt, Jr. will lead 
two-day tours every Monday and Tues- 
day and every Friday and Saturday in 
November and the first half of Decem- 
ber, and on those days in the Christmas- 
New Year week, too. That Charleston- 
Bull’s Island region in South Carolina 
pulled in one of the highest scores, 
you'll remember, in the last Christmas 
census. On those same days of the week, 
throughout February, March and the 
first half of April, Sprunt will lead 
tours in the Okeechobee-Kissimmee 
Prairie country in Florida, where there 
sometimes seem to be more wings than 
air or water. Two station wagons will 
carry the tourers—we have no great yen 
for ‘tourist’ in this connection—with 
Richard H. Pough at the helm of one as 
issistant leader. 


In California, in the Sacramento 


\alley, you may go afield with Bert 
Harwell (who's next thing to a bird 
mself, as you know, if you've ever 
itd him whistle), every Saturday 
id Sunday and every Monday and 
‘uesday in November. That’s the peak 
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of the season for a high concentration 
of geese, ducks, and many other spec- 
tacular waterfowl in this region. It’s 
also before the rains, which assures us 
of better weather for the tours than last 


February offered. (Even the natives 
are still talking about the ‘unusual 
weather’ which broke all records for 
‘liquid sunshine.’) These weeks fall in 
part of the legal open season, and any- 
one who joins the tours will have the 
privilege of seeing at first hand just 
how the regulations work and what the 
problems are on the firing line. We 
don't think it will cool your ardor for 
the principles on which the Society 
stands, but will serve to post you to 
give us the benefit of your counsel as to 
the regulations you would advise. 

Oh, yes, and if you didn't get down 
to the desert with Bert last year, you 
may want to gothis. He will be leading 
tours in March and the first three weeks 
in April, through the Palm Springs- 
Salton Sea country, taking in the Joshua 
Tree National Monument. And that's 
the moment when the bleak face of 
the desert suddenly breaks into a smiling 
bloom. Ghost flowers and Phainopeplas 
—they're worth going far to see. 


Spread of Our Camp Firelight 


HE Audubon Nature Camp _ has 

just finished another summer season, 
its sixth and largest! This time the 
enrollment was 264 and we have been 
interested to see who the campers were, 
outside of camp, for into their various 
environments they carried back the 
Audubon influence, which is growing 
year by year. 

In the course of six years, during 
which we have had 1210 enrollees, 706 
of them or more than half have been 
teachers, and 167 are what might loosely 
be called ‘youth leaders,’ a category 
from which we exclude the teaching 
profession proper, and in which we 
place nature counsellors at young 
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people's camps, active workers in the 
Campfire Girls, Girl Scouts and Boy 
Scouts, and others. Together, teachers 
and youth leaders make up so impressive 
a total that we cannot help calling 
attention to the fact that the Audubon 
Nature Camp must, through them, 
exert on the coming generation an 
influence in the direction of the ap- 
preciation and conservation of nature 
which is not surpassed by any other 
one institution in the country. 

The remainder of the enrollment 
included 144 hobbyists who found it 
worth their while to come to us from 
as far as Texas, Florida, and Washing- 
ton, or to desert, for one season at least, 
the charms of states with so much 
wonderful wildlife and scenery as 
Colorado, California, and North Caro- 
lina. Add to this the enrollment of 159 
members of organizations in the natural- 
history field—museums and the like— 
who still found that we had something 
to give them, and you have the picture 
complete, except for 30 librarians and 
4 research workers. 


More Service for the Schools 
ONG have teachers and organizers 
of our Junior Clubs, and the young 
members themselves, united in a single 
complaint of News on the Wing, the 
official newsprint of the Junior Clubs. 
It didn’t come out often enough. It 
comes bi-monthly, just the way Aupvu- 
BON MaGazine does, but the memory 
of youth is short, and so (says crabbed 
age) is its patience. 
So News on the Wing will appear every 
month from November through April 
heart of the school year), compiled and 
edited as before by Dorothy Treat, who 
is responsible for the splendid pro- 
motion of the Junior Clubs. 


Proud of Our Lecturers 


[LURING the school months, in re- 
cent years, Allan D. Cruickshank 
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has concentrated his work as a lecturer 
primarily on Long Island. Our Society 
indeed is deeply indebted to the Bird 
Club of Long Island for the financial 
aid and moral support which have 
made this activity possible. But Cruick- 
shank’s fame cannot be hidden. The 
demands for his lectures have been 
pouring in from all parts of the country, 
and Long Island, and we shall have to 
let him go farther afield. Not only asa 
lecturer is he in demand, but as one of 
the most brilliant wildlife photog- 
raphers in the country today, he has 
become increasingly a key-man in the 
building up of a solid reserve here at 
Audubon House of documentary nature 
films, both of still and motion pictures. 

Except at the Audubon Nature Camp 
season, then, Allan Cruickshank will be 
open to lecture engagements wherever 
called, and when not out on these duties 
he will be at work building up our 
pictorial department, and editing it. 
Remember, too, that Sprunt in the 
South and Harwell in the West are also 
available lecturers of whom the Society 
is proud. 


Our Welcome Mat Is Out 


EMBERS of the National Audubon 

Society probably know that the 
latch is always out in working hours at 
Audubon House, but we wish that you 
would, in talking about the Society to 
non-members, tell them that for them, 
too, there is an equal welcome. The 
way to tell them the address so that 
they'll remember it is that we are just 
across the street (Fifth Avenue) from 
the Metropolitan Museum, with our 
name plate on our door. The door 
swings a little heavily—that’s because 
our house was formerly a typical Fifth 
Avenue mansion. But give it a push 
and you'll find that the welcome to 
everyone begins right on the ground 
floor with the first stage of Information 
Please; that there you will be routed co 
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anything you want to see in the way of 
exhibits, or toanyone whocan serve you. 

If you have a question about wildlife, 
we will try to answer it, whether it is 
about street sparrows or Quetzals. 
If you want an Audubon lecturer for 
your club, or a roll of motion pictures 
in color to show at your school; if you 
want to find out what we are doing to 
protect persecuted species, or what 
stand we take, and you might take, on 
predator control and vermin control; 
if you want tips on nature photography, 
or rules of entry into our photographic 
and essay prize competitions; if you 
want to find a book on the birds of your 
home region, see a picture painted by 


John James Audubon himself—we can 


help you. Or perhaps what you would 
like, if you live and work in New York, 
is just a reminder that there are White 
Ibises and Hudsonian Curlews still on 
the wing, that the White-throated 
Sparrow still calls in the Berkshires and 
the Hermit Thrush still sings matins 
and vespers to the northwoods. Or 
you may just want to talk for a while 
to a man who loves the things you love 
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—to realize that even in New York there 
are kindred spirits. You may meet such 
among the other visitors to our gates, 
as well as among our friendly staff. 

For Audubon House is not quite like 
any other institutional domicile of its 
kind in this country, that we know of; 
perhaps there is nothing else in the 
world quite like it. It is not really a 
museum, for there is no emphasis on 
stuffed animals or systematics; it is 
not exactly the headquarters of a 
scientific society, for membership and 
one’s welcome as a guest are not de- 
pendent on resounding accomplishment 
in a learned specialty. It is not just an 
office building of Audubon Society 
executive affairs. It is more like an 
embassy—if you took the swank out of 
embassies—the chancellery of nature 
located in the heart of the most citified 
of all cities. Here, surrounded by steel 
and stone, except for Central Park in 
front of us, we deal in the public rela- 
tions of Nature to Man, of Town to 
Country, of wildlife protection to 
friends and foes of wildlife alike. Step 
right in without knocking. 


Audubon _Magazine’s Forty-Second 
(Christmas Bird Count 


ARLY this year we ventured to 
suggest that, in the interests of 
accuracy, the name ‘Christmas Bird 
Census’ be changed to ‘Christmas Bird 
Count,’ but we wondered if our great 
army of co6perators would feel the same 
way. Just as social customs change, so 
ur Conception and interpretation of 
certain practices must be brought up to 
‘ate. Comments received indicated 
inimous approval of the suggestion. 
[he Christmas census, many people 
rgue, is not a census at all, but a count. 
hen an individual or a group of per- 
ns attempts to record all the bird 
present in a 15-mile diameter, he 


cannot hope to obtain accurate and com- 
plete coverage in the course of a single 
day, and the results are bound to be 
more or less superficial. He, at best, 
tries to run up a big list of species. It 
is a sort of game, an attempt to beat 
the records of past years. It is next to 
impossible for the participant to take 
into account winter foraging ranges, 
and winter residents and transients must 
be included on the same basis, fluctuat- 
ing as they do from day to day and from 
place to place. 

Except in a general way, these 
‘censuses’ are seldom referred to, or 
analyzed, for the purpose of finding out 
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little-known facts about bird popula- 
tions. But we won't criticize them for 
this; the Christmas bird count is justi- 
fied on recreational grounds alone. We 
needn't always take ourselves so seri- 
ously, and cast around for rational 
excuses, just because we get an inex- 
plicable lift out of watching birds. 

The Christmas Bird Count will be 
published, as usual, in the January- 
February issue of AUDUBON MaGaziNe, 
but instructions are printed in this 
issue so that persons planning to par- 
ticipate may have ample time in which 
to make plans and map territories. 
Rejection of reports will again be 
necessary where the rules are dis- 
regarded. 


Method of Taking 


1. Counts shall be made between 
December 21 and 28 inclusive. In no 
case should they be taken earlier or 
later than these dates. 

2. Subspecific names, such as Missis- 
sippi Song Sparrow, are to be omitted 
in all cases where the birds are sub- 
specifically identified merely on the 
basis of the assumption that they must 
be the subspecies named because of the 
locality in which they are found. 
Where they are identifiable in the 
field, they may be included. Where 
they do not obviously relate to the 
species name—as Long-tailed Jay and 
Nicasio Jay (both races of the California 
Jay subspecific names will be ac- 
cepted. 

3. Diameter of the total area cov- 
ered may not exceed 15 miles. 

4. Each count must last at least six 
hours and may not extend beyond one 
calendar day. Counts made between 
sunrise and sunset are bound to be 
more representative than those taken 
during a shorter period of time, and it 
is felt that six hours is the absolute 
minimum time in which it is possible 
to obtain a representative picture of 
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the birds present in a given locality. 

5. Birds not actually recorded in 
the area itself are not to be included 
in the totals. Where aa individual or 
group hunts separately in an assigned 
section of a territory, care must also 
be used to avoid duplication in numbers, 
particularly in going to and from such 
an area. 

6. A numerical value is to be given 
to numbers of birds seen. Where esti- 
mates are necessary, these should be as 
accurate as possible, and clearly in- 
dicated to be such. The words ‘abun- 
dant,’ ‘common,’ etc. are to be avoided. 

7. Exotic species are to be included. 
Birds such as the Hungarian Partridge, 
English Sparrow and Pheasant are to 
be counted on the same basis as native 
birds. 

8. Each participant or each party 
should submit only one report. With- 
out wishing to appear ungrateful to 
those contributors who have assisted 
in making the counts so remarkably 
successful, lack of space compels us to 
ask each individual or group to send 
only one report. Where two separate 
counts are received from the same area, 
only the more representative will be 
printed. Wherever possible, we would 
like to urge individuals to combine 
their reports. This not only insures a 
more accurate count, but presents an 
opportunity for bird students to become 
better acquainted. Names of interested 
individuals can usually be obtained by 
checking previous Christmas counts or 
by consulting the membership lists of 
local bird clubs. 


Method of Reporting 


1. No report received later than 
January 3 will be printed. In this day 
of rapid transportation, air mail will 
reach any part of the country within 
24 hours, and it is particularly requested 
that all counts be sent to the Editor of 
AupuBON MaGazine, 1006 Fifth Ave- 
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nue, New York, N. Y., by the first 
possible mail. 

2. Each report should be type- 
written if possible. Use double spacing 
and one side of the paper only. 

3. Weather conditions must be in- 
dicated. 

4. Each report must be submitted 
in A.O.U. ‘Check-List’ order, 1931 
edition. This order and nomenclature 
is followed in R. T. Peterson’s ‘A Field 
Guide to the Birds’ and in his ‘A Field 
Guide to Western Birds.’ 

5. Each report must follow style 
of sample count given below. Please 
follow punctuation. Do not submit 
records in columnar form, but have one 
record follow another in a single 
paragraph. Use no ditto marks, and do 
not use parentheses around numbers. 


Cadiz, Ohio (fields and woods as far as 5 miles 
west of Cadiz, and 3 miles along shore of Tappan 
Lake of a Conservancy District, about 
15 miles west of Cadiz).—Dec. 22; 6.30 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Cloudy; ground bare; wind west, light to 
moderate; temp. 32° at start, 36° at return. Nine 
observers in 2 parties. Total hours afield, 17 

15 by foot, 2 by car); total party miles, 48 (8 
by foot, 40 by car). Mallard, 10; Black Duck, 
32; Pintail, 2; Am. Golden-eye, 1; — 
Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 6; 
Bob-white, 1; Florida Gallinule, 1 (seen both on 
bank and in water of marsh, watched at 200 
feet with high-powered glasses—Patterson); . . . 
Song Sparow, 21. Total, 36 species; 503 indivi- 
duals——H. B. McConnetrt, Joun G. Wortey, 
Rosert Patterson. . . Joun C. Worzey. 

6. Each report must include: the to- 
tal number of observers, and the total 
number of both party hours and party 
miles that all groups and single ob- 
servers spent in the field by foot, by car 
ind by boat. 

7. Each report must carry the names 
and addresses of all participants. 
Keports by bird clubs may include the 
club name, but they should also con- 
tain the names of individual members 
who took part in the compiled list. 

8. Each unusual record must be 
accompanied by a brief statement as 
‘o the means of identification. When 

ch record occurs in a combined list, 
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the name or names of those responsible 
for the identification should be given. 
The ornithological value of these 
counts will be increased as the work is 
standardized. Those participating are 
urged to cover the same territory an- 
nually, in the same amount of time. 
Participants wishing to improve the 
scientific value of their reports may 
benefit by following the suggestions 
contained in the article by Dr. Leonard 
Wing and Millard Jenks, ‘Christmas 
Censuses: The Amateurs’ Contribution 
to Science,’ Birp-Lore, November- 
December, 1939, pp. 343-350. 


Christmas Census Club 
WE WOULD like nothing better 


than to print every report that 
is submitted in accordance with the 
regulations, but have been prevented 
from doing so simply because of lack of 
funds to print the necessary number of 
pages. Last year, however, a Christmas 
Census Club was inaugurated, and 
response to membership in it was most 
gratifying. We asked each individual 
participant to make a nominal con- 
tribution of ten cents toward defraying 
the cost of printing. More than half 
of those taking part made such con- 
tribution. Small as the total receipts 
were, they enabled us to print a more 
representative list of reports than ever 
before. 

Again this year we shall enroll the 
Christmas Bird Count Clubbers, and we 
hope for a 100 per cent enrollment— 
ten cents from every person taking part 
in the bird count. Such contribution is 
in no sense obligatory, but it does help 
us realize our ambition to print every 
report received. We feel that comments 
will run just as they did last year: 
‘Enclosed is my ten cents for member- 
ship in the Christmas Census Club. 
It is small recompense for the enjoy- 
ment I have derived from participating 
in this work.”’ 
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Tue Roap or A Naturauist. By Donatp 
Curross Peattie. Illustrated. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1941. 315 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by 
GeorGce Mixscu SuTTON 
Curator of Birds, Cornell University 


We who review books are supposed 
to report on what rather than how we 
read. But when reading a book is a 
memorable part of two exciting weeks, 
why isn't an account of the reading 
itself in order? 

I began ‘The Road of a Naturalist’ in 
Ithaca, New York, in my studio—the 
very room in which Louis Fuertes 
painted so many of his wonderful bird 
portraits. There I read the first chapter, 
‘To the Mojave,’ and forthwith became 
restless to revisit the West. 

The second chapter was welcome 
relief from an international exhibition 
of water-colors at Chicago’s Art In- 
stitute. The day was terrifically hot, 
just right for anything entitled ‘Sur- 
vival on the Desert.’ The water-colors 
all save two by John Whorf) had 
wilted my spirit, filled me with un- 
happy wonder, angered me vaguely. 
Peattie’s honest, beautiful writing 
brought the world into focus again. 

The rest of the book was read on that 
sleek, swift, silver-bright train, the 
Burlington's Zephyr; between sessions 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union's 
fifty-ninth annual meeting in Denver; 
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and here and there in the Rockies. | 
decided (along with three good friends 
that no Colorado ornithological con- 
vention would be quite complete with- 
out seeing some Lewis's Woodpeckers, 
Williamson's Sapsuckers, Rocky Moun- 
tain Jays, and Clark’s Nutcrackers. 
So off we went by automobile, climbing 
to the Twin Lakes and Independence 
Pass; wearing out our nice new shoes 
looking for Dippers; getting a good 
sunburn in the semiarid ‘badlands’ 
west of Glenwood Springs; and weather- 
ing a not very hospitable hail, thunder, 
and snowstorm on that most awesome 
of tablelands, the Grand Mesa. With 
us went ‘The Road of a Naturalist.’ 
Certain paragraphs about Dippers (es- 
pecially those about a winsome little 
half-grown Dipper who knew no better 
than to go prancing about on his 
wobbly legs in the swift water at the 
brink of a great fall) were read aloud 
not too far from the very rivulets along 
which Dippers lived! 

That, if I may say so, is the way to 
read such a book as ‘The Road of a 
Naturalist.’ A chapter now and then 
between unforgettable out-of-door ex- 
periences that the author himself would 
have enjoyed writing about. Descrip- 
tions that become vistas before the 
very eyes. Feelings that are ours the 
more poignantly because we have a 
sympathetic, keen-witted interpreter 
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Looking back on those joyous, if 
completely disconnected, hours of read- 
ing, I have these things to say about 
‘The Road of a Naturalist.’ First, it is 
the least chronological and at the same 
time the most interesting autobiography 
[ ever read. The author skips from the 
present to any part of his past and back 
again to the present so unpredictably 
that we wonder how the story holds 
together. But it does. Page after page 
is devoted to botanical matters; to 
such soul-stirring stories as that about 
Manly and Rogers, who crossed Death 
Valley in early times; to the biog- 
raphies, in brief, of such pioneer natural- 
ists as Robert Kennicott. Almost never 
does the author say ‘In such and such a 
vear I did so and so.’ He spends most 
of his time on the doings of other 
persons; on birds and mammals and 
plants that interest him; on his ideas 
concerning the naturalist’s place in the 
sorry world of today. His own life 
story Comes out scrap by scrap in any- 
thing but orderly sequence. But out it 
comes so that finally the author himself 
stands before us, real, comprehensible, 
human, complete, his beliefs aired, his 
shortcomings confessed, his loves 
avowed. 


Wer Fottow THE WesTERN Trait. By Rut 
Wueeter. Illustrated with 16 full-page 
photographs by H. D. and Ruth Wheeler. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1941. 
160 pp. $2.00. 

Reviewed by 
Gaye PickweELL 
Professor of Zodlogy, San Jose (Calif.) State 
College 


The title of this book suggests a 
‘amour of adventure which the beauti- 
| pictures and the description and the 
ries of the trail strongly augment. 
e trails lead into many of the thrill- 
~ places of the West—Death Valley, 
> desert, the ocean, the high moun- 
ns, and the forests. 
Vany animals are described in this 
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book. For instance, Mrs. Wheeler 
writes of the Coyote, “‘Of all animals 
of the desert region the bold, sly 
coyote is by far the best known. He 
lopes over the desert with a long rolling 
trot, nose close to the ground and tail 
low. He slips by like a shadow, his 
rough brown-gray coat blending with 
the soft coloring of the desert until he 
seems almost as much a part of this 
arid region as the dusty green sage and 
the yellow rabbit bush.”’ 

Mrs. Wheeler tells stories of the 
Kangaroo Rats and Pack Rats, the Cony, 
and many other mammals of her trails, 
but much of her attention is given to 
birds and many of the pictures are of 
birds and their nests. There is the 
story of a pet Cedar Waxwing. The 
nest of an Oyster-catcher supplied 
great adventure, as did also the ex- 
perience with a family of Killdeer at 
night. (Mrs. Wheeler errs in the case 
of the Killdeer in her presumption that 
the more solicitous parent was the 
female, since it has been shown to be 
the male.) 

Pictures are frequently painted of a 
beautiful and entrancing country. To 
the naturalist who loves the western 
world, this book makes a strong appeal! 
and the stories of adventure it recounts 
will make it a treasure to every boy 
and girl who yearns for the out-of-doors. 
Donald and Gordon Wheeler have the 
honor of having a lovely book ded- 
icated to them by their mother. 


Tue Trutu Asout tHe Cuckoo. By EpcGar 
P. Cuance. Illustrated. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1940. 207 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by 
James P. CHapin 
Associate Curator of Continental Old World Birds, 
American Museum of Natural History 


One of the birds of Europe most 
celebrated in folklore is the Cuckoo. 
Like the Cowbird of North America, 
it lays its eggs in the nests of other 
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small birds, and so the legends that 
grew up about it were anything but 
pious. Even naturalists argued about 
the Cuckoo for centuries, and until 
recently many ornithologists still be- 
lieved that the female Cuckoo laid her 
egg on the ground and then carried it 
back to the nest where some bird of 
another species would incubate it. 

In 1918 Mr. Chance, an English busi- 
ness man whose passion was odlogy, 
began an intensive study of the Cuckoo. 
At the end of four seasons he had pro- 
duced a motion-picture film which 
proved that Cuckoos laid their eggs 
directly in the nests of Meadow Pipits, 
and that they removed one of the 
Pipit’s eggs each time. He had found 
that a Cuckoo lays her eggs on alternate 
days, and was able to predict, by a study 
of available nests, where the next egg 
was apt to be deposited. 

To accompany the film, Mr. Chance 
in 1922 published a remarkable book, 
‘The Cuckoo's Secret,’ which aroused 
admiration among ornithologists. A 
few odlogists, especially in Chance’s 
own country, still held that in certain 
cases a Cuckoo must place her egg in a 
nest with the beak. 

During the next few years, Mr. 
Chance’s studies were continued, and 
attention was paid to fosterers other 
than Meadow Pipits. The present 
volume contains all the information in 
that of 1922, as well as considerable 
material in addition, and is abundantly 
illustrated with photographs and a 
colored plate of Cuckoos’ eggs com- 
pared with those of a half dozen differ- 
ent fosterers. 

The beak and regurgitation theories 
are now regarded by Chance as entirely 
refuted. He believes that Cuckoos do 
mate, even for a period of years. He 
discusses their territorial behavior, 
their specialization with regard to 
species parasitized, the similarity often 
evident between eggs of individual 
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Cuckoos and their dupes, the voices of 
male and female, and the behavior of 
nestling Cuckoos. 

Much of the argument is based on the 
belief that a given female Cuckoo can 
always be identified by the color and 
markings of her eggs. It would be well 
to secure final proof of this vital ques- 
tion by banding, and the marking of 
young Cuckoos still in the nest would 
also show whether they are apt in 
adult life to parasitize the species by 
which they were reared. How egg color 
is inherited in Cuckoos and how it 
can be kept adaptive are knotty prob- 
lems indeed. 

Chance’s work on the Cuckoo is 
already classical, and his second book 
fully deserves the warm welcome it 
has received. 


A Benavior Stupy oF THE COMMON TERN. 
By Raxen S. Parmer. Illustrated. Pro- 
ceedings of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, Vol. 42, No. 1. 1941. 119 pp. 
$1.00. 

Reviewed by 
Ouiver L. Austin 
Founder, Austin Ornithological Research Station 


Here is an interesting book, so well 
fabricated that it affords entertaining 
reading for the amateur bird lover and 
worth while fare for consumption by the 


more erudite biologist. The text is 
concise and lucid. 

When an ornithologist focuses study 
on a single species or problem, his first 
task is to cull from literature all avail- 
able data, then to correlate and evaluate 
them as a starting point for new work. 
This Mr. Palmer has done for the Com- 
mon Tern in the first section of his book 
with adequate completeness in so far as 
such data can have any bearing on /|iis 
problem of behavior during the nesting 
season. Although the absolute correct- 
ness and finality of his interpretations 
may leave something to be desired, the 
usefulness of his summations and bib!i- 
ography is unquestionable. 
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In the second section, he has elabo- 
rated the meager material previously 
published by the addition of his own 
carefully made observations in a group 
of tern colonies on the Maine coast. 
He has endeavored to work out in de- 
tail, particularly by the study of marked 
individuals, the mechanics of the breed- 
ing cycle, and to establish their physio- 
logical and psychological bases. 

His conclusions are summarized 
briefly. Supplemented are drawings of 
the postures of terns described in the 
text and two ingenious charts showing 
the time relationship of the various 
constituents of the behavior pattern as 
a whole. 

Realizing that the behavior pattern 
of a tern colony varies grossly as well 
as in detail with alterations in environ- 
ment, the author is careful to offer an 
interpretation of occurrences in the 
relatively small colonies he has studied 
solely as a basis for comparison and 
further investigation. While, on the 
whole, he has modeled his interpreta- 
tions to conform to current concepts, 
some of his original deductions, while 
plausible, may be felt by some not to be 
fully substantiated by the data pre- 
sented. 

This book should be in the working 
library of all ornithologists. 


Fuertes Biography 


lt was always a matter of regret to 
those who knew of Louis Fuertes’ 
facility as a writer that his devotion to 
his brush should have left him so little 
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time for the use of his pen. ‘Impressions 
of Tropical Bird Voices’ (Birp-Lore, 
Vol. XV, No. 6, Vol. XVI, Nos. 1-3, 
5, 6), written as a favor to a camp-mate, 
expresses eloquently the response of his 
sensitive nature to the bird notes of a 
tropical forest, while his journal of life 
in Abyssinia adds to our regret that he 
did not leave a more extended record of 
his exceptionally wide field experiences. 

Fortunately, Fuertes was a compan- 
ionable, generous correspondent, and 
one can give no higher praise to his 
letters than to say that he wrote as he 
spoke. It is therefore welcome news to 
hear that Fuertes’ only daughter, Mary 
Fuertes Boynton, plans to prepare a 
volume of her father’s life and letters. 
Needless to say, it will be fully illus- 
trated. Mrs. Boynton will welcome the 
loan of letters and contributions of 
memories or other material. Her addicss 
is R. D. 3, Trumansburg, New York. 


Pardon Us 


We slipped in the July-August issue 
of AupuBON MaGazine. In the review 
written by Ludlow Griscom of Roger 
Peterson's ‘A Field Guide to Western 
Birds,’ there is the sentence: ‘‘The 
treatment of the jaegers is still inade- 
quate, and the plates are erroneous as 
regards the number of white-winged 
gulls.’" We absolve Mr. Griscom of all 
responsibility for this statement, which 
should have read: ““The treatment of 
the jaegers is still inadequate, and the 
plates are erroneous as regards the 
number of white wing quills.”’ 


For the convenience of our readers, all books listed above, with the exception of State and Federal publica- 
may be purchased from the Service Department of the NationaL Avpuson Soctety. 
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= (hanging Season 


By 


LUDLOW GRISCOM 


BELT of hot weather with marked 

drought extended across the north- 
ern states from New England to Minne- 
while occurred 
from Philadelphia to Florida and Texas, 
where the rainfall the first seven months 
70% 


supply! 


sota, rainy weather 


was above the year’s normal 
In-between stations, like New 
York, Ohio and Missouri, report aver- 
age weather mostly. 


Very good 


to ideal breeding seasons 
are reported from New England, New 
York, Missouri and Texas, where it was 
a bumper year for the colonial water 
and marsh birds. Minnesota complains, 
that seemed 
scarce, after a poor warbler and sparrow 
migration. North Dakota, 
thanks to plenty of water and almost 
no botulism, had ideal conditions and a 


however, many birds 


spring 


most successful breeding season. Very 
different conditions occurred in north- 
ern California. Many species appeared 
decimated in numbers by the cold, wet 
spring, and nesting was late in starting. 
Plant diseases were spread by the mois- 
ture, and it looks as if the bird food 
crop of fruits and berries for next fall 
and winter would be poor. 

Noteworthy breeding records are the 
Rough-winged Swallow in Maine; 
Hooded Warbler in Rhode Island; 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron in Mas- 
sachusetts and possibly southern IIlinois; 
the Mockingbird in central Massachu- 
setts and Ohio; the Saw-whet Owl at 


Dayton, Ohio; increase of American 
Egrets near Chicago; increase of Prairie 
Warblers inland, New Jersey to New 
Hampshire and Missouri; increase of 
Prairie Horned Larks on the Atlantic 
coastal plain from North Carolina to 
Massachusetts; Blue-winged Teal at 
Galveston, Texas, now regular in 
North Carolina with Black Ducks and 
Gadwall; Canada Goose on two refuges 
in North Dakota; Chipping Sparrow in 
Florida. 

The march of western species east- 
ward continues. Poor-wills are now 
fairly common west of Kansas City, 
and Missouri reports Arkansas King- 
bird and Yellow-headed Blackbird. 
Western Grebes are in western Minne- 
sota; Forster's Terns and Arkansas 
Kingbirds made a marked eastward 
advance in that state. White Pelicans 
are now common in North Dakota, but 
scarce as nesters, while 25 were present 
in July in Pere Marquette Park, Illinois. 
Lazuli Buntings have become estab- 
lished in northwestern North Dakota. 

The beginnings of the fall migration 
are always of interest: 

First shore birds—New England, June 
26-July 5; Ohio, July 6; Chicago, July 
11; Florida, July 19; California, first 
week on; Texas, July 15-30. 

Black Tern—Ohio, gathering of 1500 
on July 9; first birds, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Long Island, July 20; 
North Carolina, July 17. 


The Season’ reports appear, as usual, in Section II of this issue of AuDUBON MaGazint 
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Photo by Allan D, Cruickshank 


SHORE BIRDS ON THEIR WAY. Vanguards of the larger September flight were feeding 
long New England shores early in July and had reached the Gulf coast by month's end. 


.2ng-billed Gull—Massachusetts, July 
San Francisco, July 20. 

ona parte’ s Gull—Massachusetts, July 

an Francisco, July 25. 

arn  Swallow—Southbound, 

husetts, July 5; Texas, July 27. 
ater-Thrush—Long Island, N. Y., 
29; Raleigh, N. C., July 30. 


Mas- 


Great rarities: Massachusetts, Purple 


Gallinule and Sabine’s Gull; Long 
Island, Greenland Wheatear. In Cali- 
fornia, Texas Nighthawk and Black- 
chinned Sparrow much farther north 
than usual; a Fork-tailed Petrel and a 
Xantus’s Murrelet at Carmel. 
bridge, Mass., September 11, 1941. 
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Cam- 


AMONG THE AUTHORS 


Charles and Elizabeth Schwartz (p. 413) are 
both interested in natural history, but have spe- 
cialized in phases of biology that supplement each 

other. Eliza- 
beth Reeder 
Schwartz ma- 
jored in zodlogy 
at Ohio State 
University, 
earned her 
A.M. at Co- 
lumbia and 
Ph.D. at the 
University of 
Missouri. Her laboratory interest led to her teach- 
ing zodlogy at Stephens and Sweet Briar Colleges 
and at the University of Missouri. Zodlogy was also 
Charles Walsh Schwartz's major at the University 
of Missouri, and for his A.M. he did research on 
Missouri's Cottontail Rabbit. Summers have been 
spent at the Yosemite School of Field Natural 
History, at the Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Woods Hole, Mass., and another illustrating a 
zodlogy textbook. His hobby interests in wildlife 
photography and painting have been valuable 
assets in his present position as Field Biologist 
for the Missouri Conservation Commission. 
Officially he is assigned to a state-wide Prairie 
Chicken management program, assisted unofficially 
by his wife. 


Kenneth D. Morrison p. 439) would like, 
for his life-work, to merge his three major interests 
ornithology, conservation and journalism. For 
the most part, Minne- 
sota has been his 
sphere of activity 
graduating from Carle 
ton College in 1940, 
attending the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 
and at the present 
time doing free-lance 
writing for news 
papers in his home- 
town of Minneapolis, 
besides being engaged 
ina personal campaign 
to enlighten Minnesotans about the _ beneficial 
habits of our birds of prey. Since 1936 when his 
first article was published in Birp-Lore, crusader 
Morrison has published 16 magazine articles, 
many on natural-history subjects. As a result of 
his having attended Florida’s University of Miami 
last winter, Mr. Morrison has added the pro- 
posed Everglades National Park to his list of pet 
projects. 


The 1941 Audubon Christmas Card is a 
beautiful colored reproduction of an original 
painting by Roger Tory Peterson, picturing 
a vivid scarlet Cardinal against that favorite 
of all Christmas decorations—a green holly 
branch. The cards are 514x734, and come 
boxed with envelopes. 

8 (boxed) ‘ . $1.00 
25 (boxed)...... 2.50 
Single cards..... 15 


Audubon 
Christmas Cards 
Calendars 


Audubon Calendar for 1942—a charming 
gift for bird and wildlife lovers— depicts two 
Black Ducks in flight, reproduced from an 
original painting by Roger Tory Peterson. 
It is 12x 161%, beautifully finished and suit- 
able for later framing. 


$1.00 


In ordering 
either cards or 
calendars 
please include 
10 cts. for 
packing and 
mailing. 

(5 els. for 
orders less 


than $1.00) 
Service 
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